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MAJOR TRUEFITT ON SONGS FOR 
THE PIANO. 

Tue public was lately very much melted by an anec- 
dote from the camp before Sebastopol, relating how 
one evening after mess a young officer had produced 
considerable excitement amongst his companions by 
singing to them the pretty Scotch song of Annie Laurie. 
The tender strains in which he declared that for bonny 
Annie Laurie he could lay him down and die, sent the 
minds of all present back to their native land ; and as 
every soldier has a sweetheart—some more than one— 
they also thought of their respective fair ones, whom 
perhaps they should never again see: a tear stole into 
nearly every eye, and for a few minutes there was the 
silence of deep emotion. I happen to have some private 
information about the gentleman who was the songster 
on this occasion, and therefore can reveal to the public 
that, when alone in his tent that night, he penned a 
few lines to his actual Annie Laurie, as follows :— 

* August 20, 9 p.m.—I have just returned from mess, 
and, before going to rest, I feel impelled, my dear Jane 
Catherine, to add a few words to the letter which I 
have now nearly ready to be despatched to you. A 
lovely moon is shining upon our camp, one of those 
full bright moons which bring people forth from their 
chambers to gaze, meditate, and admire. All at 
once it occurs to me—you may be looking on the fair 
luminary at the same moment with myself. It is a 
delightful idea. And, what is more, you may be think- 
ing, as you gaze, that I am now beholding the same 
object in the distant East. You may be calling to mind 
your poor soldier, just as I am recalling your fair 
image. Charming thought, and how well fitted to 
sustain me under the hardships and dangers which 
now beset me! Oh, dearest Jane Catherine, the mere 
supposition that I may be the subject of your 
thoughts makes this wretched tent a palace, and 
this hard pallet a bed of state. One kiss of your 
miniature, and then to that happy rest which makes 
up for all these dreadful days, since it gives thee 
back to me in dreams. Adieu—another kiss—adieu !’ 

I am also able, by my intimate connection with 
the parties, to relate, that Jane Catherine chanced to 
observe the full moon that night through. a chink 
in the drawing-room curtains, and considered for a 
moment with satisfaction, how fortunate it was that 
such should be the state of the earth’s satellite, as 
papa, mamma, and herself were to go next evening to 
a dinner-party five miles across country, and the 
light would be decidedly useful to them in returning. 
This was exactly at the hour when her lover was 
looking forth upon the luminary in his tent before 


Sebastopol. Immediately after, and just as he was 
penning the above impassioned sentences, Jane Catherine 
found occasion to write to a friend in town on a small 
matter of business. 

‘F——, August 20. My dear Isabella’—thus pro- 
ceeded her letter—‘ Having no access to good shops 
in this country place, I am obliged to ask you to take 
some trouble for me in town. Will you go to Jenkins 
and Errington’s, and get me two yards of fringe, one 
inch wide, either altogether of the light shade of brown 
in the pattern (enclosed), or with that shade prepon- 
derating over the darker one; or, instead of this, six 
yards of narrow trimming to sew on flat, or else four 
yards of ribbon—gauze or sarsenet, not satin—an inch 
or two wide ?—N. B. In any case, the light shade of 
brown to predominate. By return of post, if you 
please.’ 

Now, I must say, that the practical turn of mind 
shewn by Jane Catherine on this occasion, in contrast 
with the sentimental breathings of her lover, has 
struck me very much. It leads me to the idea, which 
many other things help to confirm, that we men, in 
our writings about the fair sex, idealise them, and all 
connected with them, too much. They are much more 
realists than we imagine, and, in allowing ourselves to 
become idealists about them, I fear we commit a serious 
mistake. One sees this truth develop itself in many 
ways. 2 

I am intimate with a very worthy family, consisting 
of a father, mother, and some grown-up sons and 
daughters. Old Renton himself, who is understood to 
have realised something comfortable by his business 
as a builder, is a plain sort of person, who has been 
more indebted through life to common sense than to 
any of the gifts of education. His wife is an ambitious 
woman, who insists with her husband that he is rich 
—which he never admits—and has something of a 
tendency to superior society. The sons are good lads, 
and the young ladies play and sing tolerably well. It is 
altogether a pleasant house to visit; and if Renton did 
not shew so decided a disposition to make port do 
duty for claret, I should say it was quite unexcep- 
tionable. Well, now, it has often struck me, when 
spending an evening with the Rentons, that there is 
something utterly whimsical and ridiculous in the style 
of songs which I hear sung by the young people. 
There sits that robustious fellow, Andrew, the eldest 
son, exclaiming, at the top of his voice: ‘My heart, 
my heart is breaking, for the love of Alice Gray,’ when 
we all know very well that he is the accepted lover 
of a very good girl called Alice Thomson, and will 
probably be married to her early next spring. Here 
comes forth Edward, the second son, affecting to bewail 
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that ‘the light of other days is faded;’ although, 


_ Seeing he is a mere stripling, it is evident he can know 


nothing about the light of other days, but is probably 
very well pleased with the gas-light of the present. 
Jack, again, a merry young fellow, who keeps us all 
laughing by his droll remarks in conversation, when 
asked to sing a song, will bring out a most dolorous 
declaration, that ‘the last links are broken that bound 
me to thee ;’ or exclaim: ‘Oh, leave me to my sorrow, 
for my heart is oppressed to-day,’ as if he were a man 
wedded to wo, and who felt there was nothing left that 
he might live for; the whole of which is, as we well 
know, the opposite of the truth. 

And it is even worse with the young ladies. For 
example, the favourite song of Miss Jemima—I believe 
she learned it at a boarding-school, as being a very 
* proper’ song—is one in which she is made to address 
her mamma—‘ Weave not, O mother dear, a bridal- 
wreath for me: Let me, yet remaining here, thy com- 
panion be. Let thy counsel still be mine, through my 
youthful day: All my grateful service thine, send me 
not away. Looks and words endeared and kind, here 
my heart enchain; Can I elsewhere hope to find aught 
like these again! Da capo, Send menot away!’ This, 
you will own, sounds preposterously ill when one 
remembers that Miss Jemima was only last year with 
difficulty restrained from accepting the hand of 
Lieutenant Hankey of the 51st (son, by the by, of my 
old friend Hankey of the Royals), and was one of 
thirty-eight young ladies who took to their beds and 
were invisible for various periods between three days 
and a week, when the 51st marched out to embark 
at Portsmouth for the East Indies. There are other 
songs even more absurd than this. You will, for 
example, hear Jemima and her sister Eliza performing 
a duet in which they will not scruple to declare— 
*Two merry gipsies are we, and our lives are happy 
and free: for we keep no state, and we pay no rate, 
under the hawthorn-tree: we envy not_ those who 
wear, gay crowns and baubles rare, for the dew-sprent 
rose, on the hedge that grows, is a jewel more bright 
and fair!’ As to their being two gipsies, I am not 
going to say anything in contradiction; perhaps, in a 
sense, they are two gipsies. But did any mortal ever 
hear such nonsense as that about the rose? The 
hedge-rose preferred to any kind of jewels! I 
suppose old Renton only wishes it were so, the 
unfortunate fact being, that his wife and daughters 
half ruin him every year with their jeweller’s accounts. 

My private impression is, that Renton does not know 
what it is in any instance that his daughters sing. 
Accompanied by one or two quiet old friends who have 
been dining with him, he comes into the drawing-room, 
and after tea will ask the young ladies for a tune on 
the piano or a song, to which he thinks he has a good 
right, having paid so handsomely for their instruction. 
They would sing only Italian or German, if he would 
stand it; but he insists on having native melody. It 
comes, I suspect, to nearly the same result. The young 
ladies, amidst torrents of instrumental effects, proclaim 
their unalterable attachment to gentlemen disrelished 
by their unrelenting parents, speak with rapture of the 
idea of roaming over the sea with interesting outlaws, 
and seem inclined to set at defiance nearly all the 
proprieties of life. It is impossible that any father could 
hear such sentiments proceeding from a daughter, and 
sit in that calm indifferent manner which you see 


exemplified by Renton. Only last week, I found Eliza 
unblushingly singing—‘ Come when the morn is break- 
ing, I’ll be up early, Dermot darling! long ere the 
birds are waking; come, come for one more farewell;’ 
and so forth. A plain avowal of a design to go out and 
havea secret interview with her lover before her parents 
or even the servants should be up (an uncomfortable 
idea, I must say ; but that is all matter of taste). Well, 
can you imagine this respectable old builder patiently 
listening to such improprieties in a beloved child? No; 
it must be that the song is so lost in the music, that 
Renton never understands in the least what it is all 
about. If he really is percipient of what is going on, 
and never thinks of objecting to such foolish lays, 
I say he deserves to have a pair of pretty long ears 
fixed up beneath his hat. 

I wonder how the girls themselves can endure such 
nonsense. Apart from a transient fit on the part of 
Jemima towards young Hankey—and she might do 
worse, too, than march with the scarlet—they are 
steady good girls, who in general give their parents 
exceedingly little cause for anxiety. So far from an 
inclination to get up in the morning, in order to take 
an additional farewell of Dermot, they can hardly be 
induced to leave their bedrooms before ten o’clock to 
take their breakfast. Instead of entertaining any wish 
for a sea-life, whether in company with pirates or 
better men, they can hardly be persuaded to go thirty 
miles by a steamer from fear of sea-sickness. They 
have not the slightest tendency to slight the proprieties, 
but, on the contrary, are thought by many people to 
be rather too formal in their style, even to the degree 
of being stiff and reserved. 

Now, I would have all this changed. I would have 
songs written expressive of realities, instead of delu- 
sions. Women I hold to be practical beings, and we 
should therefore both address them in the language of 
practical life, and see that the words, on the other hand, 
put into their mouths are of the same nature. I would 
have a lover frankly to tell his mistress what sort of 
house he would propose to set up for her, in the event 
of her agreeing to take him. Let him cease to sing, 
* Wilt thou come to the bower I have shaded for thee ?’ 
and in winning terms desire her to accompany him to 
the upholsterer’s, and see what a fine set of drawing- 
room furniture he thinks of appropriating. Let him 
make a candid exposition of the sound state of his 
account at the banker’s, and ask her opinion as to the 
contending charms of a barouche and a clarence. On 
the ladies’ side, the poetry should speak of spring 
chiefly with a regard to its fashions, and the rose as 
an ornament for the hair. Bonnets should have a 
prominent place, as befits the important position they 
hold in ordinary conversation. I can imagine an 
ardent girl breathing forth her aspirations regarding 
a proper dress for the next ball, the style of partners 
she would like, and whom she would prefer to take 
her in to supper, in a strain of eloquence ‘such as 
the meeting soul may pierce.’ A contrast between 
Edward’s handsome imperial and Charles’s, moustache, 
or a balance of considerations weighing the long legs of 
the former against the fine eyes of the latter, might 
furnish a subject for verse calculated to draw out the 
sympathies of the entire sex. All that rodomontade 
about becoming pirates’ brides, and even the gentler 
nonsense of proposing to go to the greenwood, and 
there roam about eternally under the light of the 
moon, I would banish as inapplicable to the feelings 
of the actual young ladies of the world. I would 
substitute for it something expressive of their sense of 
the solid advantages which are to be looked for on the 
female side in matrimony; as a good jointure, a nice 
residence, Charles’s friends being such pleasant people, 
and his income being sufficiently ample to put most 
of the comforts of life within your power. In this 
way, songs for the piano would become true to nature, 
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which, as I have shewn, they are not at present; and 
in this way, I think, a social reform of no inconsider- 
able importance would be accomplished. 


RICHES AT GUILDHALL. 


Tue stranger in London, or its thoughtful resident, 
who may be willing to pass into pleasant stillness from 
the throngs of Cheapside, and spend a little while with 
profit though attached to it there be a regret more than 
transient—should turn down King Street into the most 
interesting old porchway of the Guildhall of the city of 
London. Here, to the right, a modern doorway and 
staircase will lead him up intoa small room containing 
the few antiquities possessed by the Corporation of 
London ; thence some winding-stairs will conduct him 
into the reading-room of the City Library, where the 
most urbane and kindly of librarians will take pleasure 
in shewing him what is preserved as corporate property 
of the prolific riches which research, excavation, or 
accident, has given up from the generations of the 
past to those of the present. We use the word regret 
advisedly, and the feeling is shared by hundreds of 
the intellectual classes, who conceive with us, that the 
museum of the corporate body of London should be a 
splendid and truly national thing, worthy alike the 
first city in the world, and of the relics of the mighty 
races who have lived, laboured, and died upon its soil. 
The amphora dug up in Cheapside; the bronze statue 
dredged from the Thames ; the Saxon fibula, or sword 
found elsewhere, may pass into the hands of the 
private individual, and be his through purchase; but 
abstractedly considered, and, indeed, in any enlarged 
view of right, they are national, or rather incorporate 
property, and as such, should be alone held and 
preserved. Hence, when we find the public and 
domestic antiquities of London sown broadcast here, 
there, everywhere, and owing their preservation only 
to the intelligence and patriotism of private indivi- 
duals, it is a matter of infinite regret that there is 
no general receptacle to which the seller or presenter 
of such heir-looms might resort with confidence. 

For several centuries prior to the Reformation, there 
can be little doubt that a few of such London anti- 
quities as were dug up, and escaped the destroying hand 
of bigotry or ignorance, were preserved here and there 
in the city monasteries. This fact, though not distinctly 
stated, may still be inferred from a mass of corroborative 
evidence; and amongst the more lettered of the 
monastic residents, there must have been many with 
such tastes. In the noble priory of St Bartholomew 
the Great, in Smithfield, some relics of the kind were 
preserved ; and we may be sure that even those ages 
occasionally produced an intelligent noble or citizen, 
who treasured in his city-house the classic urn or 
Gothic ornament. With the Reformation, a new class 
of men arose, though their vocation was rather to 
gather for the purpose of record than preservation. 
Of this class were Leland, Camden, Norden, Stow, 
and Speed. But it was with the Tradescant family, 
so far as is known, that the race of collectors began. 
In a catalogue published in 1656 by John Tradescant, 
junior, of his museum, six articles of the Roman period 
are mentioned, though only one is distinguished by the 
name of the place where it was found. This collection 
passed into the hands of Elias Ashmole the antiquary, 
who added to it considerably; and previous to its 
transmission to Oxford in 1682, it was probably 
enriched with many specimens of London antiquities 
discovered after the Great Fire. ‘ 

This last-mentioned event, by bringing to light so 
many Roman remains, gave considerable impetus to 
the spirit of research and preservation. An intelligent 
apothecary named Coniers, was amongst the most 
diligent of these collectors; and through his means a 
vast number of Roman vessels and other articles were 


brought together. But ‘having,’ as Dr Woodward 
expressed in a letter to Wren, ‘ nothing but the returns 
of his profession to depend upon,’ Coniers’s collection, 
either at his death or previously, was purchased by Dr 
Woodward himself, of whose extraordinary museum it 
henceforth formed a part. Yet dispersion was again 
its fate. At Dr Woodward’s own death in 1728, such 
parts of his museum as were not bought by the 
University of Cambridge, were ‘ sold by auction at Mr 
Cooper’s in the Great Piazza, Covent Garden,’ in a 
thirty-three days’ sale, the last three of which were 
occupied by the celebrated Roman shield and other 
antiquities. The collectors contemporary with Coniers 
and Woodward were Dr Harwood, Bagford the anti- 
quarian bookseller, and a gentleman named Kemp. 
The collection of the latter was sold in 1717. It was 
chiefly remarkable for two terra-cotta lamps, found on 
the site of Old St Paul’s; their discovery and appearance 
constituting the facts on which contemporary writers, 
and others long after, built their assumption, that a 
Roman temple, dedicated to Diana, had occupied the 
same spot. But this assumption even Wren’s dis- 
coveries had already negatived. The mass of pottery 
found in all directions being accounted for by two 
self-proved circumstances: one, that a great burial- 
ground had existed there from time immemorial, the 
Roman cists being reoccupied by Saxon interments ; 
the other, that at the south-west corner of St Paul’s, 
and just above Ludgate, the Romans had possessed a 
pottery on a large scale. 

From the sale of Kemp’s collection till the close of 
the eighteenth century, the collectors of London anti- 
quities were still few. The tastes and tendencies of 
the age obviously negatived any enlarged spirit of 
research or archeological induction. Such few anti- 
quities as were found, passed into collections like those 
of Strawberry Hill; what else existed of the dilettante 
spirit, wasted itself in acquiring grotesque china and 
fiddle-faddles of the same kind. Things thus remained 
till within the last twenty-five or thirty years. Then 
began to arise a remarkable class of men, who, as 
though prompted by the sagacity and expressed desire 
of the illustrious Wren, have, by their research and 
labours, raised metropolitan archeology to its present 
high standard. 

The rebuilding of the Royal Exchange and London 
Bridge opened two great storehouses to the antiquarian 
collector. From the latter, Mr Roach Smith procured 
some of the chief riches in his remarkable collection ; 
the former gave the objects of interest we are about to 
describe. 

The reader may recollect that the old Royal Exchange, 
built after the Great Fire, and immortalised by the 
pamphlets and pillory of the illustrious Defoe, was 
burnt down in January 1838. Upon taking measures 
for its rebuilding, the Gresham committee, with whom 
the matter rested, wisely specified in their contract of 
work, that all antiquities brought to light should be 
preserved, and considered as the property of the corpo- 
ration. But this specification seems only to have ‘been 
partially carried out, as many relics found were 
dispersed, and are now to be found in private 
collections. 

The first excavations, which included the eastern 
portion of the old Royal Exchange, gave but few relics 
of antiquity—the spot having, as was evident, been 
already disturbed to the depth of the Roman level; 
and from tiles and fragments brought to light, buildings 
and walls had already been removed. This might have 
taken place on the first building of the Exchange, 
1566-1569, or, more probably, on its rebuilding after 
the Great Fire, as Wren’s foundations were generally 
laid as low as those of Roman London. In making 
further progress, the soil was found still more disturbed. 
Thirty-two cess-pools were opened, in which a few 
objects of curiosity were found. In April 1841, in 
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destroying the western wall of the merchants’ area of 
the old Exchange, the workmen discovered that this 
had been erected partly on some small but interesting 
remains of a Roman building, evidently still standing 
in situ, and resting on the native gravel. Amongst 
these remains were Roman bricks, and the bases of 
two large pedestals, one covered with stucco, and 
moulded, and still shewing traces of colouring. Upon 
proceeding further, where these small remains of 
Roman work ceased to afford a support for the walls 
of the Exchange, outpiles and sleepers were found; 
beneath these, again, an older rubble-wall and founda- 
tions. On removal, this ancient work was discove 

to be founded on what was considered a large pit or 
pond, sunk thirteen feet lower through the gravel, 
quite down to the clay. But it was much more 
likely to have been the place of outfall for a large 
sewer—the stercoraceous matter, the broken pottery, 
the remnants of leathern-work, and the vast mass of 
miscellaneous articles found therein, being a certain 
indication. If it was not this, it must have been one 
of those rubbish-pits so invariably found outside the 
walls of Roman towns; for Londinium proper did not 
extend northward beyond the line of the present 
Cheapside ; and the flow of the Wallbrook, then a con- 
siderable stream, to the west of this vast rubbish-pit, 
could have admitted no more than scattered suburban 
dwellings. From the date of the coins found, it seems 
probable that the pit was built over about sixty-five 
years before the Roman power ceased in Britain. 

The pottery, which we now proceed to look at, is, 
with scarcely an exception, fragmentary. The remnants 
of two amphore are both of a very coarse and common 
description; but a large mortarium—a vessel used 
for culinary purposes, and shaped somewhat like a 
marble mortar of the present day—is not only almost 
perfect, but one of the most beautiful we have ever 
seen. Near its spout, and across the channeled rim, 
the name of the potter is stamped between two lines of 
leaves, and this stands out as freshly as the day it was 
impressed. Amongst the urns, vases, cups, and pipkins 
(ollula), are some good forms; and a few of the smaller 
vessels used for pouring out unguents and perfumes in 
drops, are remarkable for the beauty of the outpouring 
lip. The specimens of Samian ware are scanty, and 
all imperfect; but most of the fragments have the fine 
coralline hue of the true ware, and are varied and 
graceful in decoration. One specimen is remarkable, 
as yet exhibiting the leaden rivet with which the vessel 
was originally mended. The terra-cotta lamps are 
likewise mostly fragmentary. One, of pale-coloured 
earth, is rare, for having been formed without a handle. 
It is impressed with the head of an empress; it was 
found in one of the old cess-pools referred to, and 
broken by the pickaxe during excavation. The lamps 
of darker hue wear a metallic look, as though originally 
gilded ; but this has proceeded from their long enclosure 
in decomposing animal remains. Their most interest- 
ing feature is, that in all, the traces left by the wick in 
burning are as distinctly visible as though the flame 
had only died out yesterday. 

The specimens of Roman glass are likewise fragmen- 
tary. They are chiefly the remains of vessels of the 
common Aretian manufacture, which was but little 
valued, compared with the rare and costly crystallina, 
made in, and brought from Egypt. Some of these frag- 
ments once belonged to bottles of rectangular shape, 
which had usually low necks and short handles ; others 
formed part of round flasks with longer necks; others 
were like broad vases or basins, cast with thick flutes, 
or covered with concentric circles ; and others resemble 
the phials of the middle ages. Most of these specimens 
have the metallic and iridescent appearance peculiar 
to ancient glass, and arising from its long interment. 

The rubbish-pit referred to, gave up an unusual 
amount of tablets and styles for writing. Some of the 


former are very interesting. As they lie within the 
case assigned to them, they look like cork, or some 
very dry wood. With the exception of the outer sides 
forming the covers, the wooden leaves have a border or 
margin averaging three-eighths of an inch in breadth; 

within this, the wood is slightly channeled from top to 
bottom ; this, of course, for the better retaining of the 
wax on which the writing was made. Another inte- 
resting fact connected with several of these tabelle 
is, that the creases made by the strings which bound 
the leaves together are still distinctly visible. These 
tabella were all found thirty-one feet below the level 
of modern London. The styli, or pens, are very various, 
‘The majority seem to be made of iron, whilst there are 
others of brass and bronze. Some are good in form; 
the worn appearance of the erasing end shewing how 
much they had been used. One shews where it had 
been mended ; another, formed of brass, has the erasing 
end circular, and slightly concaved like a spoon, for 
collecting the wax from the surface of the tablet. 

The miscellaneous antiquities embrace some curious 
things: — Fragments of Roman armour; fibula, or 
brooches ; a portion of a spatula, or surgeon’s plaster- 
spreader, formed of bronze, the handle being well- 
shaped, and terminating in a ring; brass eyelets, rings, 
and box-clamps; instruments for the bath; small- 
tooth combs formed of wood ; pins in bronze and brass; 
knives; needles, pincases; weaving-bobbins; a bodkin 
of ivory; forceps, or rather tongs; salt-spoons; the 
remains of a steelyard-balance; and tessere, or dice. 
Of these, the fragments of the combs are clumsy ; the 
centre of one is very thick, the teeth sloping off on 
each side, and, compared to what we use at present, 
more like lumps of wood than combs. If the Romans 
gave more elegance of form to many common things, 
we immeasurably excel them in many points of adap- 
tation and utility: this is especially the case with 
respect to knives. Though it must be admitted that 
time and long interment have done much to destroy 
the specimens of domestic knives in this and other 
collections, still owing to the imperfect knowledge the 
Romans had of manipulating iron, or of converting it 
into steel, as the scoriz of the Roman forges scattered 
over Britain still shew, there can be no doubt that 
a Sheffield knife of the present day had no likeness 
in the widest domains of the Caesars. The pair of 
tongs, though black from time and rust, are, if Roman, 
great curiosities. They are about thirteen inches and a 
half in length, the bow being formed without a handle; 
and were probably used for the fires of the hypocausts, 
or warming-apparatus. Our archeological collections 
contain so few domestic implements and utensils of the 
Roman period, as to make these unique. The remark- 
able collection of Mr William Chaffers contains two 
bronze cooking-vessels or pans, one with a long handle 
of beautiful form; but the food of the Romans consist- 
ing principally of soups and stews, there can be little 
doubt that it was cooked in earthen-vessels set on 
stoves. Some of the mortaria in Mr Roach Smith’s 
collection still shew distinct marks of the fire. 

Imbedded in the chalk-steening on the south side of 
this rich receptacle of the domestic remains of Roman 
London, was found a mason’s gouge. Though some- 
what corrugated, it is still well preserved and defined. 
It is more than ten inches in length, and of considerable 
thickness. Another gouge, broken and imperfect, was 
also found, as well as portions of both a saw and an 
auger; likewise a bolt-rivet, linchpins, and a large 
quantity of various sized nails. One of the last is 
eight inches long; and all have larger heads than 
modern nails, the flange of one side usually standing 
out broader than the other. 

The remains of leather-work, found principally on 
the western side of the great rubbish-pit, were consi- 
derable ; so much so, as to give rise to the idea at the 
time, that there had been shops in this vicinity, one of 
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which was a taberna sutrina, or shop of a shoemaker. 
But this we think wholly improbable. The masses of 
leather—principally the remains of worn-out shoes and 
sandals—were amongst the natural accumulations of a 
rubbish-pit, or the outfall of a sewer. Though not so 
varied or so well preserved as Mr Roach Smith’s, 
this collection of leather-work has some interesting 

imens. Amongst the solee; or sandals, are some 
still retaining a portion of the slight, sharp, yet broad- 
headed nails by which the layers of soles were held 
together. A few of these, from their strength and 
workmanship, and the peculiarity of the broad pro- 
truding-headed nails, must have been the sandals of 
soldiers; and several specimens still retain a portion 
of the strap which passed between the great and 
second toes, and united with the fastening round the 
ankle. These remnants of ancient leather-work are 
chiefly black, and still retain considerable polish. The 
crepide, or latchet-shoes, have some exquisite speci- 
mens ; they have belonged to females, and yet shew 
where worn by the tread of the foot, and the mark 
caused by the fillet or tie which drew the latchets 
together. In fact, so beautiful is this class of shoes, 
here, as in other collections, not only in an artistic 
sense, but as suited to the anatomy of the foot, that it 
might be well if modern shoemakers would look in 
this direction. The majority of shoes, those of females 
especially, are so devoid of taste, and unsuited to the 
foot, that a lesson might be taken from these, made 
and worn some seventeen hundred years ago. Viewed 
in this light, as well as in countless others, we see 
the desirableness of concentrating collections of this 
kind, as well as making them accessible, not only 
to the dilettante few, but to the less-lettered many, 
who, ignorant of esoteric principles, or indifferent to 
historical inductions, would yet reap ideas for the 
improvement of the manipulative arts, that eventually 
might give new grace and form to the commonest of 
daily things. 

From the vast mass of leather found in the excava- 
tions for the new Exchange, and on other sites of 
Londinium, and from the evident skill with which the 
skins had been prepared, there can be little doubt 
that the Romans were excellent tanners, used leather 
for a multitude of purposes we cannot now define, and 
had tanneries in several situations which were then 
outside the walls. Traces of an extensive work of 
this kind were discovered in Bartholomew Lane some 
years since. 

At a depth that must place their great antiquity 
beyond all cavil, several other things of much interest 
were found—amongst them, the horns and antlers of 
deer, in fine preservation, ox-horns, shells, and fir-cones. 
But the most curious was the half of a small smooth 
walnut-shell, found thirty-five feet in the lowest 
excavation of the works. Hitherto, it had been sup- 
posed that the walnut-tree was introduced into 
Britain in the sixteenth century ; but the discovery of 
this relic in a place which had previously remained 
closed for fourteen hundred and seventy years, carries 
back its growth to about three centuries after the first 
recorded introduction of the walnut into Europe. This 
fruit was brought into Europe from Syria about a.p. 37, 
and introduced by the Romans into Spain at a date not 
much later. This transmission makes it probable 
that the legionaries effected the same result in England, 
not only with the walnut, but other fruits, and that 
the magnificent walnut-trees cherished round the great 
abbeys in the middle ages, were the offspring of such 
as had borne fruit in Roman Britain. The ox-horns, 
like others found on Roman sites, have belonged to the 
beautiful breed of cattle indigenous to Britain; and as 
we stoop and turn over the dusty cores, the imagination 
revisits those dense forests which then encompassed 
London in so extraordinary a degree, and the herds 


‘on roamed through their fastnesses. So dense was 


this woodland, as in some places to be impervious to 
all but the axe of the legionaries. Even centuries later, 
Mathew of Paris, in referring to the road between 
London and St Albans, uses the strong expression, ‘ the 
dread woods.’ 

The excavations for the new Royal Exchange brought 
to light a considerable number of coins of various 
periods, as well as earthenware of the middle ages, but 
none of the latter of any great value. 

Another curious, and somewhat important fact, as 
shedding much new light upon the early history of 
London, was ascertained by this and contemporary 
excavations—namely, that the marsh to the north of 
the city had been in a great measure artificially con- 
structed, for the purpose of strengthening the defences 
of the wall; and that at the Roman period, possibly 
throughout, the ground had been no otherwise marshy 
than with such dank places as lie in the hollows of all 
woodlands. This plan of military defence was, more- 
over, much more Danish or Saxon than Roman, and one 
natural to races originally inhabiting low-lying levels 
and sea-bords. The further discovery of a Roman 
sewer across London Wall, through ground perfectly 
dry, and with even the coarse grass lying yet unrotted 
amidst the mould, threw even stronger light upon this 
induction as to the ancient condition of the site of 
London. Are not facts like these worth all that has 
been handed down to us by fable-weaving monks 
and historians ? 

Such are the few facts we have been enabled to gather 
respecting the antiquities preserved by the corporation 
of London; but a vexed question, and one of great 
importance, remains behind: To whom belongs the 
duty of gathering and preserving collections such as 
this? Is it the Corporation of London, or the trustees 
of the British Museum? Both, as it would seem, 
repudiate the noble duty; for both, within a short 
time, have negatived the purchase of Mr Roach 
Smith’s museum, which has a European fame, and 
which, apart from the excessive interest attached to 
it, has another as great in its way—that of proving, 
if proof were needed, of what self-sacrifice men are 
capable when in pursuit of an absorbing intellectual 
benefit. But the Corporation of London would seem 
to think that this duty belongs to the trustees of the 
British Museum ; and they, in spite of the pleadings 
of their own officials, and of eminent men of every 
kind, ignore it altogether. If general opinion be taken 
as a criterion, it is decisive that the British Museum 
should be the repository of the national antiquities ; 
and in the words of Mr Roach Smith, that the city 
should be the possessor and preserver of its own 
‘title-deeds.’ Our idea is the same; for even when 
the trusteeship of the British Museum is remodelled, 
still we must recollect that the centuries and the area 
to be represented are vast, and the space to be afforded 
in the national collection necessarily a limited one. 
Where, then, can be a place for special city antiquities 
so fitting as the city itself?—from the graves and 
rubbish-pits of which have come these relics of count- 
less generations. The corporation, possessing a nucleus 
such as we have described, would soon enrich itself. 
Every year gives some discovery of relics; and the 
improvements likely to take place in connection with 
the Thames, will throw open new and prolific sources 
of antiquarian remains. Not many weeks ago, a small 
collection of antiquities, dug up in London, and the 
property of Mr Chaffers, of Watling Street, was sold 
by Sotheby and Wilkinson, amongst which were some 
Roman keys that we have never seen excelled. If only 
as works of art, and as significant of the great amount 
of geometrical knowledge possessed by the Roman 
artificers, they should have been preserved for the 
nation, to say nothing of the interest attached to them 
as the result of city excavations, and as throwing light 
upon domestic usages, and the existence of slavery 
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in Roman Britain. The vast amount of keys, and 
occasionally of locks, found on all Roman sites, supplies 
the induction that slavery then, as now, was a condition 
of servitude incompatible with trust, and that the 
means thus taken to secure property were of a most 
‘elaborate and systematic kind. 

But the whole question of British antiquities is at 
present so widely and ably advocated, that their neglect 
by those in authority cannot much longer exist. Mr 
Rhind’s extremely able pamphlet,* and the intended 
appeal of Mr Roach Smith’s friends to parliament, 
cannot but be productive of benefit. Before long, we 
may hope to see a decent proportion of those large 
funds granted by the nation for the purposes of its 
national museum, applied to the use and enlargement 
of the British section of antiquities. In this case, 
there may be some chance of our obtaining, in the 
words of Lord Ellesmere, ‘a department worthy of 
the nation.’ 

Notwithstanding this advance, the city might with 
propriety secure the more legitimate of its own 
treasures; and, in a museum worthy of London, 
illustrate in detail what, in the national museum, could 
be alone presented under a general point of view. 


THE BABY-TROOPER. 


Ow the 11th of December 1808, the chief part of the 
British army in Spain marched out of Salamanca. 
The weather was cold and winterly, and the roads 
almost impassable through the heavy rains; but the 
troops were full of hope and courage, believing that 
they were advancing to certain victory. Confident in 
their general and in their own prowess, they wished 
for nothing better than to meet the troops of that 
hostile nation which was then seeking to grasp the 
world. In the rear of the advancing army were 
numbers of large wagons, which moved on rather 
heavily over the rough roads. Many of them were 
used for the conveyance of military stores and baggage ; 
others formed the hospital, and were filled with men 
who were unable to march in their proper place, 
through sickness or fatigue. Other wagons still, con- 
tained the wives, with their children, of the officers and 
soldiers who had been allowed to accompany their 
husbands in the campaign. 

In one of these, but imperfectly protected from the 
piercing wind, lay a young female, who appeared to be 
in extreme sickness. Her delicate form seemed very 
ill fitted to encounter the discomforts and dangers of 
a long march in that inclement season of the year. 
She was the wife of Captain Gordon, of the — High- 
landers, whom she had accompanied from England, 
when his regiment was ordered to the Peninsula. The 
fatigue of the march through Portugal, with the effects 
of exposure to the unfavourable weather which pre- 
vailed, had greatly impaired a constitution that was 
naturally feeble. Moreover, a short time before leaving 
Salamanca, she had given birth to a child, and, not- 
withstanding the weak state of her health, had passed 
through that crisis in a manner that surpassed the 
hopes of her friends. The fresh claims upon her care 
and attention inspired her with unexpected strength ; 
and when it was proposed for her to remain behind, 
for a time at least, in Salamanca, she declared herself 
equal to the fatigues of the march, and preferred any 
inconvenience to a separation from her husband. And 
as it appeared very uncertain what course the army 
would take, and whether it would return again to that 
city, she was allowed to accompany it in its progress. 


* British Antiquities; their Present Treatment, and their Real 
By A. H. F.S.A. Edin. and Lond. Black, Edinburgh. 


Among the few females who had accompanied the 
army, was the wife of a veteran sergeant in Captain 
Gordon’s company, who acted as nurse to the young 
mother. Little Sandie—for the child had been named 
Alexander—was committed to her almost exclusive 
care; and he was fortunate in finding a kind protector, 
since she on whom the task properly devolved was 
quite unable to discharge it. | 

The favourable change in Mrs Gordon’s health which 
had inspired those about her with hopes of her recovery, 
proved to be only delusive, and she grew daily weaker 
and less fitted for the hardships of the march. Her 
danger became so apparent, that her husband at last 
decided to leave her at the first town on their course 
where proper comforts and attendance could be pro- 
cured, intrusting her to the care of Mrs Maggie (as she 
was commonly termed), the nurse before alluded to. 
This was the more necessary, as the British were now 
approaching the vicinity of the enemy, who were 
awaiting their advance in large force, and a general 
action was expected very shortly to take place. Cap- 
tain Gordon felt that he should find great difficulty in 
persuading his wife to this separation in a foreign 
land; but as it was the only chance of preserving her 
life to him, and to her infant son, he hoped to reconcile 
her to the measure. On the 23d of December, the 
British arrived at Saldafia. Soult’s division of the 
French army was encamped at a short distance, and 
the English general at once made his dispositions for 
attacking him. In this town, then, Captain Gordon 
wished to leave his helpless family; but his purpose 
was prevented by the unexpected order for an imme- 
diate retreat. Intelligence had been received of the 
advance of several powerful bodies of troops from 
various quarters, threatening to enclose the British 
and cut off their communications. The retreat com- 
menced early the next morning, and the troops pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards Galicia. To leave 
the sick lady behind at this juncture seemed still more 
distressing than before; but it soon became evident 
that, if she accompanied the troops any further, she 
would die under the fatigue; and, her consent being 
with great difficulty obtained, it was resolved to seek 
an asylum for her in the town of Castro Gonzalo, 
which they expected to reach on the following day. 
Regaining his dreary tent, her husband spent the. 
greater part of the night in sad refiection. Thoughts 
of his early life crowded upon him—of that pleasant 
village among the hills where his first years had been 
spent, and where he had first known his future wife as 
an amiable and beautiful child; thoughts of a long 
separation, of returning to find her more amiable and 
beautiful than ever, but an orphan and friendless—of 
the frank trustfulness with which she gave her hand 
to be the bride of a soldier, and to share the chances 
and dangers of war. But a few months before, so 
blooming, cheerful, and happy; how sad was the con- 
trast now! Her life, as it were, trembling doubtfully 
in the balance—another life dependent upon hers: and 
as for himself, the first battle might sever the links that 
bound them, and leave these loved ones mére helpless 
and desolate still. At length, commending himself 
and them to the care of a protecting Providence, he 
dismissed his gloomy thoughts, and tried to compose 
himself to slumber. 

But long before the late morning had broken, he was 
roused from his sleep by the drums beating to arms; 
and leaping to his feet, found that the presence of a 
large body of the enemy’s cavalry had been reported in 
the neighbourhood, and that an attack in force was 
anticipated. The British horse were in readiness to 
charge, and infantry were prepared to support them, if 
required. Later in the day, as the English were near- 
ing the town, the French cavalry appeared at a short 
distance, and were immediately attacked by an inferior 
force of British dragoons, who succeeded in routing 
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them, and took many prisoners. A further attack was 
expected, and every precaution was taken; but the 
day passed off without any further traces of the foe. 
While these things were occurring, however, an event 
took place which deeply concerned the chief subjects 
of our narrative. The troops having advanced very 
rapidly in the morning, to secure the shelter of the 
town in case of attack, a part of the wagon-train had 
been left at a considerable distance behind, and the 
guard in charge of it, on discovering this, urged the 
drivers to greater speed. The ground being very heavy 
with the incessant rains, this rapid transit was both 
difficult and dangerous; and they had not proceeded 
far in this way, before the wagon in which Mrs Gordon 
lay was overturned, the wheels being broken. In the 
hurry of the advance, alarmed at the distance at which 
they were left, and the sounds which reached them of 
cavalry-trumpets and the report of carbines, the rest 
of the train passed on, and the shattered vehicle 
remained behind. ‘The Spaniards who drove the mules, 
observing this, cut the traces; and, instead of remain- 
ing to repair the accident, followed the others at the 
top of their speed. The sick lady and her infant were 
thus left, with no other companion than Maggie, who 
seemed stupified and overwhelmed at the calamity 
which had befallen them. Quickly recovering herself, 
however, she proceeded to extricate her charge from 
the ruins, when she found Mrs Gordon quite insensible 
from the fright and shock she had sustained. In this 
condition, exposed to the freezing atmosphere, she 
remained for some time: at length returning to con- 
sciousness, she intimated faintly to her companion that 
she was dying, and Maggie saw that it was too true. 
Her first impulse was to send a messenger to Captain 
Gordon, that, if possible, he might witness the last 
moments of his wife: on hurriedly proposing this, she 
was answered by a look which told her mistress’s dying 
wish most plainly. Maggie stooped to take the infant, 
but the mother’s arms closed convulsively around her 
babe, and so she left him in that embrace, hoping to 
find some one near who would take the sad message to 
Captain Gordon. She went a long distance, however, 
without meeting with a single person; and at length, 
giving up the matter as hopeless, and seeking to retrace 
her steps, she discovered that, in her agitation, and in the 
fog which prevailed, she had missed the track. Finally, 
instead of returning, as she wished, to her dying mis- 
tress, she found herself on the bank of a large river, 
and at a considerable distance from Castro Gonzalo. 

Distressed beyond measure at this misfortune, 
Maggie arrived towards evening at the bridge which 
conducted into the town. It was kept by a body of 
English troops, who directed her to the quarter occu- 
pied by Captain Gordon’s regiment. In words broken 
by grief, she narrated to the afflicted husband the 
events of the day, who immediately obtained leave to 
take a guard of men, and return to the spot where the 
accident had occurred. Arrived there, they found the 
body of the captain’s lady ; life had apparently left her 
some hours before; the hoar-frost had settled on her 
hair, and the limbs were stiffened with extraordinary 
rigidity. Of the infant, nothing was to be seen; they 
searched all round the spot with torches, but in vain. 
He had evidently been removed by some person who 
had witnessed, or come up after, the mother’s death. 
Then they noticed that the covering which had been 
thrown over the corpse, leaving nothing but the face 
exposed, was embroidered with the eagle, and bore the 
initials ‘G. de B.,’ with the title of one of the French 
regiments. It was, in fact, the cloak of a French 
cavalry soldier. 

A grave was hastily dug by the roadside, and the 
remains of the departed, so youthful and beloved, were 
tenderly placed in it. The funeral was consecrated by 
the sorrow of the desolate husband, and by the tears of 
the rude soldiers who joined in it, and then they left 


her to her quiet slumber. The peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood, hearing the melancholy history, placed a 
rude cross to mark the site of the tomb. 

Shortly after Maggie’s departure in quest of a 
messenger, a troop of the enemy’s cavalry, that Was 
hovering on the rear of the retreating army, arrived at 
the scene of the accident we have related. They found 
Mrs Gordon at the point of death, and she expired in 
their presence. The officer in command, observing 
that the infant she embraced was living, and apparently 
healthy, compassionated its forsaken condition. Dis- 
mounting, he took the child from the grasp of his 
ill-fated mother, and turning gaily to his men, held 
him out in his arms, saying: 

‘Now, mes enfans, which of you will volunteer to 
be nurse to this bantling? This young leopard’s cub 
shall have the eagle for a foster-mother. What say 
you, my friends?’ A loud laugh followed the sugges- 
tion, and several of the troop sprang forward to ease 
their leader of his strange burden. It was committed 
to the care of a young corporal, who said, as he received 
the child : 

‘ There will be some work for Jeanne here, mes fréres, 
which will find her better employment than telling her 
eternal tales about her husband, who was killed at 
Marengo, and her beau gargon, who got himself drowned 
in the Seine.’ 

‘Good, Francois,’ said the captain. ‘Jeanne shall 
nurse him for us; and, since these English have left him 
here to die, we will adopt him, messieurs, as our child, 
and he shall be called Le Cavalier Poupon’—(The Baby- 
Trooper). 

So saying, he covered the lifeless mother with his 
own cloak, after gazing for a few moments with great 
interest upon her features. The tears were glistening 
in his eyes when he remounted, saying to himself as 
he did so: 

‘So young, and so unhappy! But it is the fate of 
war.’ 3 


Towards the close of the summer of 1815, a traveller, 
youthful in appearance, but bearing the marks of 
suffering and ill health, arrived at a pleasant village 
in the west of Scotland. He was dressed in plain 
attire, but his bearing at once denoted his military 
profession. It was one of those arrivals so common at 
that period in every part of the kingdom, when soldiers, 
wounded in the closing battle of the French wars, came 
wearily to their native homes, many of them to a 
speedy death, and many more to spend their remaining 
days as maimed and disabled witnesses to ‘the glory 
of war.’ 

The traveller in question was Captain, now Major 
Gordon. He had fought with his regiment throughout 
the whole war in the Peninsula; and when, in 1814, 
it was ordered to America, he remained behind at 
Vienna. The loss of his wife, and the mysterious dis- 
appearance of his child, had sensibly affected his health 
and spirits; and in the engagements in which he had 
taken part, he had fought with a reckless bravery that 
seemed to court death. Latterly, however, his mind, 
tempered by time and religion, had become less gloomy; 
and his stay on the continent, after peace had been 
proclaimed, was partly to recruit his enfeebled consti- 
tution, and partly to institute some inquiries as to the 
fate of his child. In the campaign which followed the 
escape from Elba, Major Gordon obtained permission 
to attach himself to another Highland regiment, and 
fought in the final struggle at Waterloo, where he was 
severely wounded. He spent many weeks in Brussels 
in a most critical condition; and when at last he was 
able to travel by easy stages towards his own country, 
it was with the conviction that he could not long 
survive his injuries. Thus, after seven years’ absence, 
he revisited the place of his birth. His sole surviving 
relative was an aged aunt, and with her, among the 
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scenes of his youth and early love, he wished to spend 
the rest of his time on earth. 

Shortly after his arrival here, he received a visit 
from one who had been connected with his greatest 
misfortunes. Poor Maggie, her husband having been 
killed in battle three years before, had returned a 
widow to her own country. A small pension, granted 
her in consideration of her husband’s services, provided 
for her wants ; and Maggie, well skilled in nursing, and 
kind of heart, was the general friend of the whole 
country-side. When she heard of Major Gordon’s 
return, she trudged over thirty miles of hill and moor 
to the village where he was living. The meeting pleased 
the invalid, even while it freshened the remembrance 
of his sorrows. He told Maggie of the purpose for 
which he had remained on the continent, and lamented 
that his present enfeebled state would prevent him 
from carrying it out. His thoughts dwelt incessantly 
on his lost child; he continually referred to him in his 
conversation, and in his restless slumber often uttered 
some broken exclamation respecting him. Maggie 
grieved sincerely at the shattered state in which she 
found the major, and would readily have employed all 
her skill in his behalf; but his relative, somewhat 
jealous of her attentions, claimed the undivided honour 
of nursing the wounded soldier. Thus thwarted in her 
good intentions, Maggie began to think whether she 
could not benefit the major by another service. The 
idea seemed at first too visionary ; but often as it was 
banished, it intruded itself once more with increased 
weight. So, from thinking it over in her own mind— 
for she mentioned her thoughts to no one—she at 
length decided upon a course which few besides herself 
would have been bold enough to follow. 

To persons less sanguine, the chance of success 
would probably have seemed so small that they would 
never have made the attempt. So many things might 
have occurred to render the inquiry fruitless—how 
unlikely that soldiers on the march, and belonging to 
the enemy, should encumber themselves with an 
infant; or, if they did, how probable that it would 
only be to leave it at the first house they came to; 
and how hopeless the chance of its surviving, deprived 
of maternal care, and exposed to the severity of the 
winter. Still, she determined to set forth upon the 
search. As for the journey, she thought but little of 
that, accustomed to long marches and hard fare, and 
her hoard of savings would suffice to purchase neces- 
saries by the way. So, secretly furnishing herself with 
the French cavalry-cloak which had been found 
covering the dead body of the mother—and which 
had been religiously preserved by Major Gordon— 
and pleading engagements in her own neighbourhood, 
she bade him farewell for a time. On the next day, 
having put her home under charge of a neighbour, and 
provided herself with what she thought necessary, she 
started on her adventurous journey, and made her 
way to Leith. Here she found a friend in the person 
of the port-master, to whom she related the object 
of her journey, and who kindly undertook to pro- 
vide her a passport, and make the needful arrange- 
ments for her. A passage was procured in a vessel 
that was to sail in a day or two for Calais, the captain 
of which, having some idea of her business, when 
Maggie prudently wished to know the fare beforehand, 
declared resolutely that he would take nothing for her 
voyage. 

After a rough passage, Maggie found herself safely 
landed on the shores of France, a stranger in a strange 
country, and ignorant of the language. She was not 
one, however, to flinch in her undertaking, and she set 
out forthwith on the road to Paris. It was now the 
beginning of November, and the weather was very 
unpropitious for travelling on foot; but she was an 
old campaigner, and with her little bundle of neces- 
saries sometimes strapped on her shoulders like a 


knapsack, and sometimes balanced on her head, she 
trudged cheerfully along the road. Without meeting 
with many adventures, or suffering any great incon- 
venience, Maggie arrived at the capital, after a steady 
march of nine days. Her first business was to act on 
the advice of her friend at Leith, and make her object 
known at the office of the British consul. After a 
day’s delay, she was admitted to an interview with 
the consul in person, who listened to her narrative 
with great interest, and expressed his willingness to 
help her to the utmost of his power. 

‘But I much fear,’ said he, ‘that there will be 
difficulties in the way of which you have no idea. The 
cloak you shew me has apparently belonged to a French 
officer of a certain regiment of cavalry, and if that officer 
could be found, he would be the most likely person to 
inform you as to the fate of the child. The best way 
of proceeding, then, would be to inquire of the colonel 
of that regiment whether any officer has been connected 
with it whose name corresponds with these initials. 
But the French army has been almost entirely dis- 
banded; Paris is occupied, as you see, by the allied 
armies; and thus it will be no easy matter to find out 
where the individual may be who recently commanded 
this regiment ; he will, most probably, have left Paris. 
The only source from which you can get information 
on this point would be the prefect of police, and I 
should advise you to apply at his office. But stay— 
as you are a stranger in Paris, it will perhaps save 
some delay if I communicate with the prefect, and you 
can inquire here to-morrow for his reply.’ 

Maggie thanked the consul, and retired. The next 
day, as soon as the office was opened, she was in 
attendance; but the consul’s note had been merely 
acknowledged, and no definite answer had been sent. 
For several days she repeated her visit: still no further 
reply came. At last, information was forwarded that 
Monsieur Garnier, the officer in question, had lived for 
some months in the Rue de ——, but having reason to 
fear the new government, he had disappeared within 
the last few days, and was supposed to have withdrawn 
himself from the capital. The communication con- 
cluded with the promise, that if any intelligence 
respecting him should reach the prefect, it should be 
conveyed to the consul. Maggie had some hope 
that, by inquiring at his late residence, she might 
obtain some particulars as to his place of abode; and 
she proceeded thither, in charge of a clerk from 
the consulate, who was appointed to accompany 
her. But their inquiries at the hétel mentioned were 
fruitless; the colonel had left it some time before, 
without giving any address, or any indication of his 
future residence. Thus stopped at the outset of her 
inquiries, Maggie now began to feel the hopeless 
character of the errand on which she had come. She 
endeavoured to find out other members of the same 
regiment; but it had suffered severely in the late 
battle, and the survivors were disbanded, and dis- 
persed throughout the country, so that she was still 
unsuccessful. The consul, thinking the search alto- 
gether in vain, advised her to return to Scotland, 
and he would undertake to inform Major Gordon if 
anything respecting the child should come to light. 
But Maggie, unwilling to relinquish her project, 
determined to remain a few days longer, hoping that 
= —— might reach her respecting the 
colonel. 

Meanwhile, she wandered about the streets of Paris, 
less sanguine, it is true, but still not losing all hope. 
The capital was full of British visitors at the time, 
and she met with many who listened to her story 
with interest, and appeared to sympathise with her in 
her disappointment ; but all thought the case a hopeless 
one. One afternoon, when she had been about a fort- 
night in Paris, she was traversing rather gloomily one 
of the chief streets, after a fruitless visit to the consul’s 
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office. She was jostled by the crowd returning from a 
review of the allied troops, which had been held on the 
Champs Elysées. A regiment of British infantry 
marched past to its quarters, and Maggie’s heart 
warmed to the well-known quick-step which the band 
was playing. She made her way to the place of the 
review; groups of the most varied character were 
scattered over the ground; soldiers of almost every 
service in Europe, in all the diversity of uniform, 
promenading, or talking in companies, or paying their 
court to the dames of the capital. Maggie looked on 
wonderingly, though, amidst that collection of all that 
was strange, her own appearance attracted more notice 
than she was probably aware of. Her bronzed features, 
her gown of broad tartan, revealing more than usual 
of the home-knitted hose and buckled shoes, together 
with the military-cloak on her arm—she always carried 
that with her—made many turn and look at her as she 
passed by. She was accosted in her walk by the clerk 
who had accompanied her to the colonel’s house a few 
days before, who was a countryman of hers, and felt a 
kind interest in her search. They fell into conver- 
sation, and as the young man asked many questions 
as to her experiences in the war, Maggie gratified his 
curiosity, and related many incidents of battle and 
danger which she had witnessed. As the evening drew 
on, the groups began to disperse, and they sat down on 
a bench to rest after their walk. While she was nar- 
rating these details for the behoof of her companion, a 
personage enveloped in a cloak, who had been walking 
listlessly to and fro, sat down near them. Apparently 
wrapped in his own thoughts, he paid no notice to them 
at first, but catching a part of the conversation, he 
turned round, and regarded them with apparent curio- 
sity. Presently, his eye was arrested by the cloak 
which Maggie carried, and which happened to be so 
arranged at the time, that the eagle embroidered on it 
was exposed to the light of the lamp opposite. A 
gloomy frown passed over his face, as he probably 
it as some of the booty taken in the late 
battles. Coming close to Maggie, he laid his hand 
upon it, and said in a haughty tone, and in English: 

‘May I beg to know, madam, by what means you 
obtained possession of this cloak ?’ 

As Maggie was about to reply, her companion 
interposed. 

‘My friend, sir, is most willing to give that infor- 
mation, but it must be to a person whom it concerns.’ 

‘And whom is it more likely to concern,’ returned 
the Frenchman, pointing to the number of the regi- 
ment, ‘than me, who had the honour of commanding 
the brave corps whose number it bears?’ 

‘Then you are Monsieur Garnier, late colonel of this 
regiment ?’ 

*It is so.’ 

— _oae the object of her search thus unex- 
regan before her, immediately began her story; but 

r par, Moe ene and her broad dialect together, rendered 
her unintelligible to the officer, and the clerk was 
called in to her assistance. As soon as M. Garnier 
understood that she sought a child who had been lost 
during the retreat in Spain, he seized the cloak, and 
opening it wide, read the initials that were marked 
upon it. 

‘Ah!’ said he; ‘je vois, je vois—you found it 
covering the body of a dead female?’ 

‘And this woman,’ said the clerk, ‘the nurse of the 
dead lady, has come from Scotland to learn, if possible, 
the fate of the infant who was left with her.’ 

But the officer was gazing, with evident a on 
the cloak which he still held in his hands, and tears 
stood in his eyes as he said to himself: 

‘Ah, pauvre Guiseppe!’ 

Maggie’s earnest impatience could be restrained no 


‘For the love of Heaven, sir, if the bairn’s alive, or 


ye ken anything anent him, dinna keep me in suspense, 
for his father, puir gentleman, is a soldier like yoursel’, 
— I'd fain glad his dying eyes wi’ the sight o’ his 


‘ — anything I know,’ said the officer, ‘ the child is 
yet alive. And now hear what I have had to do with 
him. At the time you speak of, I was a corporal in 
this regiment; my captain’s name was Guiseppe de 
Bardonne. He had been made captain on the battle- 
field for his bravery. We were dear friends before his 
promotion, and that did not affect our friendship. Our 
regiment was part of the force under the brave Marshal 
Ney during the campaign in Spain, and it was my 
troop that found the corpse of the lady you refer to. I 
remember it well. Guiseppe, tender as a woman, pitied 
the helpless infant; Itookitfrom his arms. The child 
was committed to the charge of Jeanne, the old vivan- 
diére of the regiment, who nursed him as tenderly as 
a mother. He returned with us to Madrid, and from 
thence into Portugal. As he grew older, he became 
the pet of the soldiers, who were delighted with his 
tricks and gambols, and he was always called by the 
name which Guiseppe bestowed upon him—The Baby- 
Trooper. In Portugal, I also was made captain, and I 
was close to Guiseppe at Salamanca when a cannon- 
ball struck him from his horse, and he died in my 
arms. Last year, the vivanditre who had taken 
charge of the child died of camp-fever, and he was left 
to my care alone. When the army returned to Paris, 
defeated and broken down, and we were called on to 
give up our arms, I knew not what to do with my 
young charge. After much thought, I resolved to 
take him to the Foundling Hospital, explain the cir- 
cumstances in which he was found, and leave a sum 
of money to provide for him. This, I thought, would 
be more real kindness to him than to take him with me 
in my wanderings. A short time after, the Emperor 
returned to France, and, with the rank of colonel, I 
joined his army. What followed, you know; and I 
am again a ruined and suspected man. I cannot 
accompany you to the Foundling Hospital,’ he re- 
sumed, after a pause, ‘as I am in some danger here, 
and am about to leave Paris; but you can apply there 
for the child, and state what I have told you. You 
have a witness here, if one is needed.’ 

Maggie’s impatience would not suffer her to wait till 
the next day, but she expressed her intention to go at 
once to the hospital. She poured out her thanks to 
the colonel as he bade her farewell, telling her that he 
should hear of her success from other quarters. It 
was late in the evening when they arrived there, 
and the institution was closed for the day; but on 
explaining the object of their visit, and on the appli- 
cation of an official from the English consulate, they 
were admitted. They stated to the superintendent the 
details of the case, and requested that the child might 
be restored to his parent. He replied that he would 
at once acquaint the proper authorities with the matter, 
and, if they approved of the evidence offered, the boy 
would be given into their charge. Maggie’s request 
to see him was complied with, and he was brought 
into the room. He was a fair-haired, ruddy boy, and 
Maggie immediately recognised a striking resemblance 
to his lost mother. Overjoyed at her successful search, 
she almost smothered him with her caresses, and 
lavished every term of endearment upon him. While 
Maggie examined, with much emotion, a packet con- 
taining the linen which he had worn when found in 
Spain, which had been deposited there with him, her 
friendly companion explained to him, in the only 
language he could understand, the history of her 
undertaking, and told him of the sick parent who was 
awaiting him at home. A few days after, the matter 
being arranged to the satisfaction of the —— 
he was given over to the care of Maggie, and prepa- 
rations were made for their speedy departure. 
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The story, however, having got abroad, and a few 
days intervening before they could leave Paris, Maggie 
found herself and her charge the objects of much curio- 
sity; many proofs of kind feeling were given them, 

many offers of money were made to her, which, 
however, she resolutely declined. At last they fairly 
started on their journey, and reached Scotland in 
safety. Maggie had the satisfaction of finding the 
major in an improved state of health, and having been 
prepared for the interview, his child was introduced 
to his presence; and thus, after a long series of won- 
derful dangers and escapes, the father and his long-lost 
son were brought together. In witnessing that affecting 
meeting, Maggie felt herself more than recompensed 
for all the pains she had taken to procure it. 

Little remains to be told. Under careful atten- 
tion, and cheered by the unlooked-for restoration of 
his child, Major Gordon in time recovered his health. 
The faithful Maggie removed her neighbourly mini- 
strations to a nearer spot, and thenceforward her time 
was divided between those duties and her long visits 
to the major’s residence. She lived long enough to 
see her youthful charge distinguished in honour and 
learning, and giving fair promise of excellence in more 
peaceful pursuits than those to which he was born. 


THE ‘NOCTES AMBROSIAN &’* 
Tue republication of the Noctes Ambrosiane of Professor 
Wilson has been generally approved of, with some 
exceptions. It is quite true, there are many coarse 
personalities in the book. There are excisable pas- 
sages in Shakspeare; yet who, on account of these 
objectionable bits, would object wholly to Shakspeare ? 
So is it with this singular series of tavern conversations 
and jollities. Make allowance for a few things, and 
you are rewarded with perhaps—take it for all in all— 
the most wonderful outpouring of comical extrava- 
ganzas, vivacious descriptions, eloquent and poetical 
dreamings and fancies, that English literature has 
anywhere in store for you. 

Wilson flourished in Edinburgh between 1814 and 
1854, and was in all respects a noticeable man. He 
possessed a tall and handsome figure, a strikingly fine 
countenance, set off by a profusion of fair locks, and 
the most keen and beaming eye we ever saw in a 
human head. His youth had been marked by many 
harmless eccentricities, and it was not without a struggle 
that he made his way into the chair of moral philosophy 
in the University. He was of a social disposition, and 
a favourite of society. Taking, like Scott, his politics 
from his fancy and his associations, he devoted himself 
in Blackwood’s Magazine to effete conservatism ; which 
was unlucky. Yet no one ever cared about that. It 
was half nonsense, and almost as good as any other 
fun. There for many years he poured forth brilliant 
streams of natural eloquence, about passing events, 
new books, rural and natural things of all kinds, 
Greek anthology, the men of the day: often angrily 
satirical, often coarse, yet always manly and hero-like. 
Never was periodical literature so happy in a votary. 
Here now comes his worthy son-in-law, Professor 
Ferrier, gathering up a selection of these fine things to 
form a sort of monument to their author. 

The Noctes are nights ideally spent in Ambrose’s 
Tavern in Edinburgh by Christopher North (Wilson), 
the ostensible editor of the magazine, in company with 
the Ettrick Shepherd (James Hogg), and a fictitious 


* Volumes I. and II. Blackwoods, Edinburgh and London. 


personage named ‘Timothy Tickler. This tavern, by 
the way, we can say, on Wilson’s own authority, he 
never entered but twice in his life. The Shepherd 
speaks in Scotch, and, for the most part, gets the best 
things to say; so that it becomes altogether a curious 
commentary on the allegation of Sidney Smith, that 
we northern people have no humour. It might be not 
a bad test of the sense of the ludicrous in the English, 
to put some of Hogg’s descriptions before them—as the 
following contrast between a dragoon and what he was 
in youth :— 

‘ Shepherd. There’s equal quackery in a’ things alike. 
Look at a sodger—that is, an offisher—a’ wavin wi’ 
white plumes, glitterin wi’ gowd and ringin wi’ iron 
—gallopin on a gray horse, that caves [tosses] the foam 
frae its fiery nostrils, wi’ a mane o’ clouds, and a 
tail that flows like a cataract; mustachies about the 
mouth like a devourin cannibal, and proud fierce een, 
that seem glowerin for an enemy into the distant 
horrison—his long swurd swinging in the scabbard wi’ 
a fearsome clatter aneath Bellerophon’s belly—and ... 
....dunshin * down among the spats o’ a teeger’s skin, 
or that o’ a leopard—till the sound o’ the trumpet 
gangs up to the sky, answered by the rampaugin 
Arab’s “ha, ha;” and a’ the stopped street stares on 
the aid-de-camp o’ the stawf—writers’ clerks, bakers, 
butchers, and printers’ deevils, a’ wushin they were 
sodgers; and leddies frae balconies, where they sit 
shooin silk purses in the sunshine, start up, and, wi’ 
palpitatin hearts, send looks o’ love and languishment 
after the Flyin Dragon. 

North. Mercy on us, James, you are a perfect 


Shep. O! wad you believ ’t—but it’s true—that at 
school that symbol o’ extermination was ca’d Fozie t 
Tam? 

North. Spare us, James—spare us. The pain in our 
side returns. 

Shep. Every callant in the class could gie him his 
licks ; and I recollee ance a lassie geein him a bloody 
nose. He durstna gang into the dookin [bathing] 
aboon his waist, for fear o’ drownin, and even then wi’ 
seggs;} and as for speelin trees, he never ventured 
aboon the rotten branches o’ a Scotch fir. He was 
feared for ghosts, and wadna sleep in a room by 
himsel; and ance on a Halloween he swarfed at 
the apparition o’ a lowin turnip [a turnip lanthorn]. 
But noo he’s a warrior, and fought at Waterloo. 
Yes—Fozie Tam wears a medal, for he overthrew 
Napoleon.’ 

Or, better still, a snow-storm in the Highlands, with 
the death of two London commercial travellers :— 

‘ North. Have you had any snow yet, James, in the 
Forest ? 

Shep. Only some skirrin [flying] sleets—no aneuch 
to track a hare. But, safe us a’! what a storm was 
yon, thus early in the season too, in the Highlands! 
I wush I had been in Tamantowl [a village in Banff- 
shire] that nicht. No a wilder region for a snow- 
storm on a’ the yearth. Let the wun’ come frae what 
airt it likes, richt doun Glen Aven, or up frae Gran- 
town, or across frae the woods o’ Abernethy, or far aff 


* Dunshin, There seems to be no English word for this except 
* bumping ;’ yet how feeble! 

+ Fozie—soft as a frost-bitten turnip. 

+ Seggs—sedges, answering the purpose of a cork-jacket. 
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frae the forests at the Head o’ you wad think 
that it was the Deevil himsel howlin wi’ a’ his legions. 
A black thunder-storm’s no half sae fearsome to me 
as a white snaw ane. There is an ocular grandeur in 
it, wi’ the opening heavens sending forth the flashes o’ 
lichtnin, that brings out the burnished woods frae the 
distance close upon you where you staun, a’ the time 
the hills rattling like stanes on the roof o’ a hoose, and 
the rain either descending in a universal deluge, or 
here and there pouring down in straths, till the 
thunder can scarcely quell the roar o’ a thousand 
cataracts. 

North. Poussin—Poussin—Poussin ! 

Shep. The heart quakes, but the imagination, even 
in its awe, is elevated. You still have a hold on the 
external world, and a lurid beauty mixes with the 
magnificence till there is an austere joy in terror. 

North. Burke—Burke—Burke—Edmund Burke! 

Shep. But in a nicht snaw-storm the ragin world o’ 
elements is at war with life. Within twenty yards o’ 
a human dwelling, you may be remote from succour 
as at the pole. The drift is the drift of death. Your 
eyes are extinguished in your head—your ears frozen 
—your tongue dumb. Mountains and glens are all 
alike—so is the middle air eddying with flakes and the 
glimmerin heavens. An army would be stopt on 
its march—and what then is the tread o’ ae puir soli- 
tary wretch, man or woman, struggling on by theirsel, 
or sittin doun, ower despairing even to pray, and fast 
congealin, in a sort o’ dwam [swoon] o’ delirious 
stupefaction, into a lump o’ icy and rustling snaw. 
Wae’s me, wae’s me! for that auld woman and her 
wee granddauchter, the bonniest lamb, folk said, in a’ 
the Highlands, that left Tamantowl that nicht, after 
the merry strathspeys were over, and were never seen 
again till after the snaw, lying no five hunder yards 
out o’ the town, the bairn wrapt round and round 
in the crone’s plaid as weel as in her ain, but for a’ 
that, dead as a flower-stalk that has been forgotten to 
be taken into the house at nicht, and in the mornin 
brittle as glass in its beauty, although, till you come 
to touch it, it would seem to be alive! 

North. With what very different feelings one would 
read an account of the death of a brace of Bagmen 
{commercial travellers] in the snow! How is that to 
be explained, James? 

Shep. You see the imagination pictures the twa 
Bagmen as Cockneys. As the snaw was getting dour 
at them, and giein them sair flaffs and dads on their 
faces, spittin in their verra een, ruggin their noses, 
and blawin upon their blubbery lips, till they blistered, 
the Cockneys wad be waxing half-feared and half- 
angry, and dammin the “Heelans,” as the cursedest 
kintra that ever was kittled. But wait awee, my 
gentlemen, and you'll keep a lowner sugh or you get 
half-way from Dalnacardoch to Dalwhinnie [in the 
Highlands of Perthshire]. 

orth. A wild district, for ever whirring, even in 
mist snow, with the gorcock’s wing. 

Shep. Whisht—haud your tongue, till I finish the 
account o’ the death o’ the twa Bagmen in the snaw. 
Ane o’ their horses—for the creturs are no ill mounted 
—slidders awa doun a bank, and gets jammed into a 
snaw-stall, where there’s no room for turnin. The 
other horse grows obstinate wi’ the sharp stour in his 
face, and proposes retreating to Dalnacardoch, tail 
foremost; but no being sae weel up to the walkin or 
the trottin backwards, as that English chiel Town- 
send, the pedestrian, he cloits [falls heavily] doun first 
on his hurdies, and then on tae side, the girths 
burst, and the saddle hangs only by a tack to the 


crupper. 

Berth. Do you know, James, that though you are 
manifestly drawing a picture intended to be ludicrous, 
it is to me extremely pathetic? 

Shep. The twa Cockneys are now forced to act as 


dismounted cavalry through the rest of the campaign, 
and sit doun and cry—pretty babes o’ the wood—in 
each ither’s arms! John Frost decks their noses and 
their ears with icicles—and each vulgar physiognomy 
partakes of the pathetic character of a turnip, making 
an appeal to the feelings on Halloween.—Dinna sneeze 
that way when ane’s speakin, sir! 

North. You ought rather to have cried: “God bless 


Shep. A’ this while neither the snaw nor the wund 
has been idle—and baith Cockneys are sitting up to 
the middle, poor creturs, no that verra cauld, for 
driftin snaw sune begins to fin’ warm and comfortable, 
but wae’s me! unco, unco sleepy—and not a word do 
they speak !—and now the snaw is up to their verra 
chins, and the bit bonny, braw, stiff, fause shirt-collars, 
that they were sae proud o’ sticking at their chafts, 
are as hard as airn, for they’ve gotten a sair Scotch 
starchin—and the fierce North cares naething for their 
towsy hair a’ smellin wi’ Kalydor and Macassar, no it 
indeed, but twurls it a’ into ravelled hanks, till the 
frozen mops bear nae earthly resemblance to the ordi- 
nary heads o’ Cockneys; and hoo indeed should they, 
lying in sic an unnatural and out-o’-the-way place 
for them, as the moors atween Da!nacardoch and 
Dalwhinnie ? 

North. Oh, James—say not they perished ! 

Shep. Yes, sir, they perished; under such circum- 
stances, it would have been too much to expect of the 
vital spark that it should not have fled. It did so— 
and a pair of more interesting Bagmen never slept the 
sleep of death. Gie me the lend o’ ge handkercher, 
sir, for I agree wi’ you that the picture’s verra 
pathetic.’ 

On one occasion, North, who supported the character 
of an old bachelor, relates a droll adventure he had on 
the Calton Hill:— * 

‘North. Feeling my toe rather twitchy, I sat down on 
a bench immediately under Nelson’s Monument, and 
having that clever paper the Observer of the day in my 
pocket, I began to glance over its columns, when my 
attention was suddenly attracted to a confused noise of 
footsteps, whisperings, titterings, and absolutely guf- 
faws, James, circling round the base of that ingenious 
model of a somewhat clumsy churn, Nelson’s Monu- 
ment. Looking through my specks—lo! a multitude 
of all sexes—more especially the female—kept con- 
gregating round me, some with a stare, others with 
a simper, some with a full open-mouthed laugh, and 
others with a half-shut-eye leer—which latter mode of 
expressing her feelings is, in a woman, to me peculiarly 
loathsome-—-while ever and anon I heard one voice 
saying, “ He is really a decent man;” another, “ He 
has been a fine fellow in his day, I warrant ;” a third, 
“ Come awa, Meg, he’s ower auld for my money ;” and 
a fourth, “ He has cruel gray-green een, and looks like 
a man that would murder his wife.” 

Shep. That was gutting fish afore you catch them. 
But what was the meaning o’ a’ this, sir? 

North. Why, James, some ninny, it seems, had 
advertised in the Edinburgh newspapers for a wife 
with a hundred a year, and informed the female public 
that he would be seen sitting for inspection —— 

Tickler. In the character of opening article in the 
Edinburgh Review—— 

N From the hours of one and two in the after- 
noon, on the identical bench, James, on which, under 
the — of a malignant star, I had brought myself 
to anchor. 

Shep. Haw! haw! haw! That beats cock-fechtin. 
So, then, Christopher North sat publicly on a bench 
commandin a view o’ the haill city o’ Embro’ as an 
adverteeser for a wife wi’ a moderate income—and you 
canna ca’ a hunder a year es though it’s 
comfortable—and was unconsciously undergoin an 
inspection as scrutineezin to the nd 0 fancy and 
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imagination as a recruit by the surgeon afore he’s 
alloo’d to join the regiment. Haw—haw—haw! 
North. I knew nothing at the time, James, of the 


_ ninny and his advertisement—— 


Shep. Sae you continued sittin and glowerin at the 
crood through your specks ? 

North. I did, James. What else could I do? The 
semicircle, “sharpening its mooned horns,” closed in 
upon me, hemming and hemming me quite up to the pre- 
cipice in my rear—the front rank of the allied powers 
being composed, as you may suppose, of women—— 

Shep. And a pretty pack they wad be—fishwives, 
female caudies, blue-stockins, toon’s-offisher’s widows, 
washerwomen, she-waiters, girrzies, auld maids wi’ 
bairds, and young limmers wi’ green parasols and 
five flounces to their forenoon gowns—— 

North. I so lost my head, James, and all power of 
discrimination, that the whole assemblage seemed to 
me like a great daub of a picture looked at by a 
connoisseur with a sick stomach, and suddenly about 
to faint in an exhibition. 

Shep. You hae reason to be thankfu’ that they didna 
tear you into pieces. 

North. At last up I got, and attempted to make a 
speech, but I felt as if I had no tongue. 

Shep. That was a judgment on you, sir, for bein sae 
fond o’ talkin—— 

North. Instinctively brandishing my crutch, I at- 
tacked the centre of the circle, which immediately 
gave way, falling into two segments—the one sliding 
with great loss down the slope, and stopt only by the 
iron paling in front of the New Jail—the other wheel- 
ing tumultuously in a sauve qui peut movement up 
towards the Observatory—the plateau in front being 
thus left open to my retreat, or rather advance. 

Shep. Oh, sir! but you should hae been a sodger. 
Wellington or Napoleon wad hae been naething to 
you—you wad soon hae been a field-marshal—a 
generalissimo. 

North. The left wing had rallied in the hollow; and 
having formed themselves into a solid square, came up 
the hill at the pas de charge, with a cloud of skirmishers 
thrown out in front; and, unless my eye deceived me, 
which is not improbable, supported and covered on 
each flank by cavalry. 

Shep. That was fearsome. 

North. I was now placed between two fires, in 
imminent danger of being surrounded and taken 
prisoner, when with one of those sudden coup d’ails, 
which, more than anything else, distinguish the mili- 
tary genius from the mere martinet, I spied an opening 
to my right, through, or rather over the crags; and, 
using the but-end of my crutch, I overthrew in an 
instant the few companies, vainly endeavouring to 
form into echelon in that part of the position, and, 
with little or no loss, effected a bold and skilful retro- 
grade movement down the steepest part of the hill, over 
whose rugged declivities, it is recorded, that Darnley, 
centuries before, had won the heart of Queen Mary, by 
galloping his war-horse, in full armour, on the evening 
after a tournament at Holyrood. Not a regiment had 
the courage to follow me; and, on reaching the head of 
Leith Walk, I halted on the very spot where my 
excellent friend the then lord provost presented the 
keys of the city to his most gracious majesty,* on his 
entrance into the metropolis of the most ancient of his 
dominions, and gave three-times-three in token of 
triumph and derision, which were faintly and feebly 
returned from the pillars of the Parthenon; but I 
know not till this hour, whether by the discomfited 
host, or only by the echoes. 

Shep. “ Fortunate Senex!” Wonderfu’ auld man!’ 

Alas! these pleasantries recall to us the days of other 
years and other men, and remind us that we, in whose 


* George IV., who visited Edinburgh in 1822. 


youth they were uttered, are getting old. Yet it is 
cheering, too, to think that we, at least, can still enjoy 
them, as when— 
calidus juventa, 
Consule Planco. 


JOURNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
CALIFORNIA. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CUHAP. II. 


Tue wide expanse of savanna or plain the pilgrims were 
now traversing, is singularly destitute of animal life. 
There being no covert even for birds, it was only occa- 
sionally a turkey would sweep over their heads, or a 
vulture to prey on the little animal we shall shortly have 
occasion to describe. Still more rarely, a small herd of 
the graceful antelope might be perceived at a distance, 
on the remains of which, when shot, the wolves would 
gather to feast by night. One evening, our wanderers 
over this dreary waste encamped close to a clear and 
beautiful spring, surrounded with bushes, that formed, 
as it were, a grotto, and flowed into a natural basin, 
bordered with the richest verdure. Men and animals 
seemed to enjoy this sweet oasis so much, they could 
not resist spending a few hours in luxurious abandon ; 
each one after his own taste seeking some relaxation. 
Mr Blackwell had a long chase after a turkey, which 
he at length brought down with the rifle; and Edward- 
son observed, with a curious and amused eye, the 
proceedings of the singular animal called the ‘ prairie- 
dog,’ which, in fact, is no dog at all, but a creature 
partaking of the natures of the rabbit and squirrel, 
but most resembling the latter in appearance and size.* 
Their habitations are like a regular village, burrowed 
in the ground. With a pocket perspective-glass, Mr 
Edwardson could see the animals running about, as 
it were, in the streets, one sage patriarchal fellow 
evidently on watch at a corner. They would gather 
in small groups, seem to converse eagerly with each 
other, then scamper off as if on business of the utmost 
importance. Should a slight alarm be given, the 
watchman utters a short bark, or rather yelp, like 
that of a young dog—whence their name—when, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the whole population disappear 
with a tumble into the holes. Mr Edwardson shot 
one or two of them, and they were pronounced very 
tolerable eating, for hungry men, when better was not 
to be had. 

Earlier than usual next morning, the travellers left 
their grateful resting-place, and having now crossed 
the not very well-defined boundary between the 
Pottawattimie and Pawnee territories, some additional 
precautions became necessary to their safety. The 
Pawnee is a most savage and treacherous tribe, of 
whom the United States’ government can make nothing 
at all; they can neither be bribed by kindness, nor 
bound by treaties. They are constantly at war with 
the Pottawattimies on the one side, and the Sioux on 
the other, both of which are in firm alliance with the 
whites. The number of the Pawnee warriors is, by 
these frequent fightings, much diminished ; for though 
they are the most fierce and cunning, their enemies 
are the more numerous and powerful. Our emigrants 
had been warned strongly to be on their guard against 
these savages, as some of them are continually in 
ambush, watching opportunity to carry off cattle or 
horses by night. Such attacks of the Indians are 
called ‘ stampedes,’ and are performed by the savages 
suddenly riding in the darkness, with frightful cries, 
at the animals resting near a camp. These, terrified 
beyond measure, break their tethers; and as the 
Indians continue to gallop on, the cattle, in their panic, 
run off too, following the sound of the retreating 


* A species of the marmot family. 
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horses’ feet, and so into the clutches of the cunning 
robbers. Of all the dangers of the American wilder- 
ness, that from hostile Indians is ever the most appal- 
ling. It was necessary, therefore, always to set a 
guard at night, and it was usually divided into two 
hours’ watches, of course taken in turn by our four 
travellers and their teamster. Dash, the dog, became 
here a valuable auxiliary, though hitherto his talents 
had never been developed in that line. But we con- 
stantly see, in animals as in man, a wonderful facility 
of adaptation to circumstances. One night, during 
the second watch, Mr Edwardson being on guard, he 
suddenly experienced a change in the atmosphere; the 
stars became obscured, and the stillness of the grave 
reigned all around. Fearing, from what he had once 
before observed in Cuba, that this portentous quiet 
boded a storm, and well knowing what were its fearful 
powers when it swept in unbroken might over the 
vast plains, he at once awaked his comrades, in 
order to strike the tent and secure the wagon. The 
latter they accomplished by pinning down the body 
and wheels with ropes and strong stakes; and then 
they sought refuge for themselves within it. Hardly 
were they sheltered amongst their luggage, when they 
were almost blinded by a vivid flash of forked light- 
ning, which was instantly succeeded by the most 
tremendous peal of thunder and heavy rain. Then 
came the whirlwind rushing over the prairie with a 
noise hardly less terrific. The wagon rocked and 
trembled, and for a moment they feared their frail 
shelter was giving way in spite of all their precautions. 
It stood, however; but the feelings of its crouching 
tenants may be more easily imagined than described, 
as they recollected the Indians often choose such 
storms to make their stampedes; and at times they 
were uncertain whether the crash of the hurricane 
were not mingled with the Red Man’s yells—whether 
God alone in His majesty were abroad, or man in his 
cruelty and rage. 

The storm lasted but an hour. The stars again 
appeared, and the sojourners emerged from their hid- 
ing-place to look after their mules and steeds. They 
found two of the former were gone; but nothing could 
be done till daylight, when Messrs Powell and Living- 
stone mounted and rode off in pursuit. The animals 
were discovered at a distance of five miles, patiently 
grazing near their last encampment, whither they had 
been urged by the direction of the whirlwind. They 
allowed themselves to be quietly driven back to their 
companions, when all were harnessed; and the way- 
farers set out once more on what some of them were 
beginning to fear would prove ‘toilsome travelling.’ 
Romance was fast wearing off, and stern realities were 
staring them in the face. One serious anxiety they 
had which it was almost impossible they could have 
foreseen, or made calculations for, and yet it proved the 
immediate source of all their future privations. From 
the vast flood of emigration that had preceded them, 
the prairie was almost bared of its herbage, rank and 
plentiful as we are accustomed to consider it. Some- 
times, therefore, they had to drive the animals a couyile 
of miles from the place of camping, in order to dnd 
for them even an insufficient feed. There, too. they 
had to be watched through the night—a drea’y and 
dangerous duty even for a man well armed. 

A day or two after the hurricane, they overtook a 
pretty large company of emigrants, principally from 
Virginia; with these they exchanged the usual cour- 
tesies, and then encamped within a few hundred yarde, 
each party setting its own especial guard. Towards 
morning, it being Powell’s watch, he was startled by 
a rifle-shot from the camp of the Virginians, accom- 
panied by the ever-dreaded cry of ‘Indians.’ Losing 
completely his presence of mind, he discharged his 
own piece in the air, and catching up the cry, fled to 
his tent in a panic, rousing the rest from their 


and soothing slumbers with his outcry. Of course 
they instantly started up, and grasped their arms; but 
for some time Mr Powell was not collected enough to 
inform them what had caused his terrors, or from 
what quarter they were to look for danger. At length 
they understood the alarm had come from the other 
camp; whereupon Edwardson and Blackwell volun- 
teered to go over as cautiously as possible, to see what 
might be the matter—the former secretly burning 
to have a real fight with the Indians, and the latter 
firmly persuaded that any bush on the way might 
conceal a Pawnee warrior. Both were disappointed : 
they reached their countrymen’s camp in safety, and 
found it indeed in fearful excitement, but no trace of 
enemies was to be found. In a short time, when com- 
posure was somewhat restored, the whole panic was 
found to have arisen from the mistake of a sleepy 
sentinel. Waking suddenly from a nap, he observed 
close at hand what he took for a skulking Indian, at 
whom he instantly fired. It turned out to be one of 
his fellow-travellers’ coats, which he had hung on a 
shrub outside the tents, and the vigilant guard mistook 
it for a savage. The only sufferer from the false alarm, 
if we except a pretty general savageness of temper at 
the unnecessary disturbance, was the owner of the 
coat, which was completely riddled, clearly shewing 
that a good account would have been given of the 
Pawnee foe, had it proved one. 

Nothing else worthy of record occurred to Mr 
Edwardson and his associates till they gained Fort 
Kearney, which is the first military station in the 
Indian territories. Here are about 100 troops, mostly 
mounted, and such is the moral force of the govern- 
ment, that this handful of men keep in thorough check 
many thousand savages. Would that some such 
wholesome influence were established and exerted in 
the wilds of Kaffraria! 

Fort Kearney is well situated, not far from the 
Nebraska River, called on some maps the La Platte. 
The country is but slightly wooded, the chief growth 
being willows ; hence an extensive circuit of open plain 
stretches round the station in all directions—a most 
proper precaution in a country of hostile and cunning 
savages. The appearance of the fort, as our travellers 
drew nigh, was most picturesque. -From 1500 to 2000 
emigrants were encamped on the plain, their tents and 
wagons clustering round the fort, but at a certain 
distance, prescribed by the commandant, in order to 
prevent too close intercourse with the soldiery, as, in 
that case, intemperance and insubordination might be 
apprehended. 

The refreshment to our travellers was great, of 
another glimpse, after a month’s interval, of social and 
civilised life; while ‘the stars and stripes’ floating 
from the battlements gave them, as it were, a further 
assurance they were at home. 

The sutler of the fort, anticipating the transit of 
emigrants that occurred, had amply provided himself 
with sundry necessaries for pilgrims across the deserts, 
which not only proved most acceptable to many, but 
yielded himself a very handsome reward for his fore- 
thought. 

When Mr Edwardson’s company reached the appointed 
place of camping, they found no small excitement 
prevailing among those that had preceded them, 
in consequence of a rather formidable and successful 
stampede the Pawnees had made on a party lately 
arrived. The emigrants were in the act of organising 
a band of volunteers to go in pursuit of the robbers, 
who had possessed themselves of several oxen and 
horses. Ten dragoons from the fort were to accompany 
them; and Edwardson, his thirst for a brush with 
Indians yet unsatisfied, at once offered to make one 
of the party. A trapper, well acquainted with the 
language and habits of the Pawnees, was to act as 


deep | scout and interpreter. 
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It was the second day of hard riding, after they left 
the fort, before they came upon any traces of what they 

| sought; but then they observed marks of slaughtered 
| cattle; and following the trail, in three hours more 
they found a party of Indians posted in a dense 
growth of willows. The scout, with Edwardson and 
a huge Kentucky man, advanced boldly towards the 
Indian bivouac, making signs of peace. Two fierce- 
looking warriors met them with similar tokens of 
amity, and the interpreter immediately made known 
the white men’s complaint. To this it was replied, 
they had no knowledge whatever of the stampede. It 
was urged this was impossible; and part of the débris 
that had been found on the trail was exhibited. As 
stoutly as before, all participation in the theft was 
denied, till the officer in command of the dragoons, 
who had hitherto been purposely concealed by the 
rest of the party, advanced, and said authoritatively : 
*The Pawnee knew he lied ;’ and threatened them with 
the summary and utmost vengeance of their ‘ grand- 
father’ (the president of the United States), unless 
instant restitution was made. Previously to the 
apparition of the officer, the trapper could see, from 
the handling of their arms on the skirts of the under- 
wood, that the savages were resolved on resistance ; 
but as soon as the soldier took part in the conference 
—which it was not his object to do till other means 
failed—the enemy was at once overawed, or, as we 
should say, completely cowed. Their grandfather’s 
uniform brought them to terms in a moment; and the 
red chief promised, that if they were pardoned, the 
cattle should be restored. As no bloodshed had taken 
place in the stampede, the officer engaged for an 
amnesty, on condition that they should pay for the 
animals they had slaughtered, restore the remainder, and 
leave three of their braves as hostages, till the demands 
were complied with. This was humbly assented to; 


themselves, and await the return of their treacherous 
opponents. Darkness came on, and they were com- 
pelled to bivouac another night, many of the white 
men believing the affair would not be so easily 
concluded; but the hostages, and the scout, laughed 
scornfully at their threatenings, awaiting in calm 
conviction the morning’s light, when, accordingly, 
the Indian chief appeared, and some others, driving 
before them the stolen property. It was soon seen 
that three of the oxen were wanting, for which the 
American officer at once demanded twenty dollars 
each ; whereupon the Indians held up their empty 
hands, to signify they had no money. But this did 
not avail them. An equivalent in skins, moccasins, 
and buffalo-robes was peremptovily required. After 
another, though shorter delay, these were forthcoming ; 
and then the officer made a speech, telling the Indians 
they should be forgiven this time; but if anything of 
the kind occurred again, they should receive the most 
severe chastisement. Thechief had his ‘talk’ too. He 
said his grandfather was very merciful—he loved him 
very much indeed—was sorry for what had taken place 
—and should certainly punish those of his young men 
who had annoyed his white brothers. This red warrior 
was a most villainous-looking fellow; and his words 
were taken just for what they were worth, as there 
was no doubt he was the prime thief himself. The 
emigrants, with their escort, then returned in triumph ; 
and the owners exchanged xt the fort the Indian 
aie for cattle, to replace those that had been 
illed 


After four days further rest and refitting at Fort 
Kearney, our travellers again moved onwards; and 
about ten miles distant, they struck the banks of the 
Nebraska, which they followed till evening, and then 
encamped close to the water, where they found plenty 
of fuel from the dried-up willows. Here, as at many 


i places they had passed, they found melancholy 


and the white men retired a short distance to refresh | fa’ 


evidences that cholera had been at its fell work among 
the emigrants. All along the route, they met with 
graves, marked by a small slab of wood, on which was 
rudely carved, by some pious hand, a name, a date, 
‘and died of cholera’—sad and frail memorials of the 
dead, no doubt watered with survivors’ tears. Not 
unfrequently these resting-places of mortality had been 
torn up and violated by the prairie-wolves, which, gorged 
by, or perhaps scared from their prey, had often left a 
human hand or leg, or, more generally, only the soiled 
and torn clothing in which the body had been no doubt 
hastily interred. Mr Edwardson saw at different times 
several of these ravenous creatures; and their howls at 
midnight over their loathsome repasts, often broke the 
stillness of the wilderness, and made the blood of the 
lonely sentinel curdle in his veins. 

One night the profound sleep of the wearied way- 

farers was broken by a wild unearthly cry, which made 
the heart of the stoutest quail and shiver. It was 
not the sharp yell or prolonged howl of the wolf; and 
there was too much of mortal anguish in it to be the 
war-cry of a fierce Pawnee. While the startled tra- 
vellers listened in dismay, a wretched maniac burst 
into their tent. All alone he was—his scanty clothing 
in rags, his fierce eye glaring round for food. So com- 
plete was his aberration, that the sojourners could 
attempt nothing for his relief, save to set some food 
before him, of which, when he had partaken, he imme- 
diately set out on his midnight wandering. They heard 
from some emigrating countrymen next day, that the 
unfortunate man had lost all his family by the cholera, 
and, finding himself thus left alone, had become insane, 
would not join any other party, but continued flitting 
about on the prairie, and venting his anguish in those 
dismal cfies. He was safe from the Indians, as they 
always respect mental aberration; but doubtless, poor 
fellaw, he would at length sink under exposure and 
tigue. 
For 200 miles, Mr Edwardson and his companions 
followed the course of the Nebraska River, which flows 
nearly due east for 600 miles, and then joins the 
Missouri. During this journeying, they enjoyed the 
exciting sport of buffalo-hunting, and encamped some- 
times two days for the express purpose. Our travellers 
subsequently discovered that they had acted inexpe- 
diently in allowing themselves the indulgence, for 
eventually their horses were irreparably injured, and 
their owners had many a weary foot-sore day they 
might otherwise have escaped. While thus trifling 
away precious time, it became, moreover, too evident 
that the mules were shewing symptoms of weakness 
from the insufficiency of herbage on the plain, those 
which had gone before having, like a swarm of locusts, 
consumed what they passed over. 

Our little party had never shrunk from any personal 
hardship or useful labour, washing even their own 
linens, new as such an employment was to them all; 
but to this had now to be added greater exertion than 
ever, and much steadfast endurance in assisting the 
poor mules to drag out the wagon as often as it sunk 
in soft ground, or to ford the numerous rivers, or forks, 
as they are termed, until frequently the strength of 
men and animals was completely exhausted. When the 
Nebraska was to be crossed, it was first necessary to 
ford it on horseback, staking the bed of the stream in 
the place found most firm and shallow for the wagon. 
The width of the Nebraska is nearly a mile at the 
spot where our travellers finally crossed; the bottom 
is of shifting sand, and the water so shallow as to be 
navigable nowhere except for canoes, though the stream 
is so rapid that in the slow passage of the wagon it 
was with the utmost difficulty the stores were kept 
from being inundated by the rushing water. Several 
hours’ rest were absolutely necessary after this difficult 
transit; and not more than three miles further, on a 
bright and beautiful afternoon, they found themselves 
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slowly ascending a pretty steep hill, finely wooded 
with cedars. The descent on the other side proved far 
more difficult than the ascent; even so much so, that 
the weary men were obliged to unharness the still 
more weary mules, and then attach a rope to the 
wagon, which was passed round the stem of a tree, 
when the loaded vehicle slid down by its weight, and 
the mules were allowed to find their own footing to 
the base. They now reached a most lovely valley. A 
brook that tumbled over a precipitous rock, flowed 
beneath a grove of cedars. Here the pilgrims pitched 
their tent for the night, but were obliged to drive the 
nags and mules a mile and a half off to pasture, two 
of the joint-owners remaining with them to watch 
alternately. A slight adventure befell these. The 
first killed a large rattlesnake asleep among the 
trees with a sapling club; this was Mr Edwardson’s 
feat, of which he was far more proud than his friend 
Powell was of his, which consisted in bringing down 
an antelope from among a small herd he saw grazing 
at a little distance. The venison proved a delicious 
treat to the party, who had not previously met with 
any. But that same night the weakest of the mules 
died, apparently of mere ‘exhaustion. One of the 
gentlemen’s horses was harnessed to the team instead ; 
and of course this was taken in turns. About this 
time, they reached a most singular freak of nature 
called Chimney Rock. It has been described by other 
travellers, and therefore it need only be said here, that 
it rises perpendicularly to a great height; is about 
twenty yards in diameter at the base; is of sandstone ; 
and, the weather having worn the edges smooth, it 
presents the appearance of a solitary gigantic pillar 
rising from the prairie. At this place our travellers 
celebrated the 4th of July by an afternoon’s rest, and 
such good cheer as their decreasing stores would 
permit. 

Their way now lay across a sandy and arid plain; 
hardly could an African desert be more so, or an 
African sun hotter than that which beat on the little 
cavalcade. Slowly and droopingly they traversed the 
burning waste, where not a blade of grass was to be 
seen for hours together; and the only consolation was, 
that a few days would bring them to Fort Laramie, 
where rest and refreshment would be found. The day 
before they reached it, their sufferings were most severe, 
and so exhausted were man and beast, that, although 
with the fort in view, as they approached the river 
that lay between, they felt quite unequal to attempt 
crossing its stream that night. There were predecessors 
in suffering in the same predicament. The Laramie 
River is rapid and deep; but next morning, by bor- 
rowing mules, and lending again in return, some fifty 
emigrants, including Edwardson’s party, crossed the 
water in safety, though not without damage to the 
provisions in the wagon. 

Fort Laramie was originally called Fort John; it 
belonged to an American fur-company, but was pur- 
chased by the government for a military station, as it 
is a central point amidst the Sioux territory. These 
are the most numerous and powerful of all the Indian 
tribes, but they are on friendly terms with the United 
States. At Laramie, all the Indians who are, as it is 
called, pensioned by the government meet once a year, 
to hold a grand ‘talk’ or council, to receive their 
pensions or presents, and to renew their treaties of 
amity. The fort is built of adobé, or sun-dried brick, 
and is well garrisoned. A few pieces of small cannon 
are mounted on the walls, but the mild yet firm admi- 
nistration of the commandant has taught the Sioux to 
venerate their white allies too much to require any 
stringent measures of intimidation. 

While at Laramie, Mr Edwardson saw a good deal of 
these Indians, and was much impressed in their favour. 
They are tall, athletic, and finely formed ; some of the 
squaws might be almost pronounced beautiful. The 


Sioux, unlike most other tribes of the red men, seem 
not to have acquired the vices of civilisation, and tena- 
ciously retain their natural passion for independence 
and freedom, while, at the same time, they maintain a 
constant and friendly intercourse with the whites; by 
which means, they have become very knowing in their 
trade of furs and skins, for powder, lead, &c. Yet, 
their manners are courteous and confiding, generally 
displaying perfect faith in the integrity and friendship 
of their white ‘ brothers.’ It is a singular fact, perhaps 
not usually known, but well authenticated by Mr 
Edwardson, that cholera hardly ever attacks the red 
man. Even should he be a worshipper of the fatal 
fire-water, the purity of the air he breathes, and the 
bubbling spring of which he drinks, appear to exempt 
him from the pestilence. 

Edwardson met with a great and unexpected 
pleasure in finding in the fort at Laramie a young 
officer who had been his class-mate at West Point 
Academy. This circumstance made the time to pass 
most agreeably, and facilitated greatly the refitting of 
the travellers’ stores and appointments ; but, unfortu- 
nately, there was no means of replacing Mr Powell’s 
horse, which died here, having never recovered his last 
buffalo-hunt. Two more of the horses were in a most 
unsstisfactory state. Edwardson’s alone, a beautiful 
gray Indian stallion, stood out bravely. Who would 
have thought that the dog, poor Dash, would have 
been one of the most severe sufferers of the group! 
—yet so it was. Dash was a dog of spirit, but he 
had been too tenderly nurtured to be equal to every 
emergency of a prairie-journey. Sagacious he was, 
but he would not be persuaded to restrain his im- 
promptu rambles after one attraction and another, 
nor would he be thought so effeminate as to require at 
times a rest in the wagon. Bravely he stemmed the 
rivers, but always gave himself double fatigue in his 
anxiety to see how his master got on. The result w 
that Dash’s claws were worn down, and then his feet 
became cracked and painful. Tenderly were they mi- 
nistered to at Laramie, and carefully were they covered 
for the subsequent journey; but Dash, though gravely 
submitting to be shod with moccasins, always got rid 
of them as scon as he courteously could. Poor Dash! 
thy bones were left at last to bleach on the Rocky 
Mountains! 

About the middle of July, they left Fort 
after three days’ sojourn. They would gladly have 
lingered longer, but they had been seventy-five days in 
completing the 670 miles from Independence, and the 
heat had now become excessive, so that they might not 
calculate on being able to push on so quickly as was 
desirable. In the tent, the day they left ie, the 
thermometer was at 120 degrees. 

Their first day’s travel was only a few miles, so 
hard and rugged was the ground; but at night they 
encamped in another sweet oasis, amidst a cluster of 
cotton-wood trees, with fine tall grass, and a lovely 
purling stream half hidden beneath. After leaving 
this, the route began to be more elevated, as they were 
reaching the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. For ten 
days, the way was monotonous and cheerless in the 
extreme, and they then came to the bed of a dried-up 
river; though, from its width and precipitous banks, 
it was easy to see that in winter the torrents from the 
mountains swelled it into a broad and deep stream. 
It is called the Big Sandy River, and is 150 miles 
from Fort Laramie. For the first time, our travellers 
were here under the necessity of digging for water, 
and fortunately procured a tolerable supply. Having 
halted about noon, they resolved to rest under the 
most shady part of the bank until the cool of the 
evening, when, with moonlight, they might make a 
forced march over thirty miles of sandy desert that 
lay between them and the next clearly defined place of 
encampment at Green River. Accordingly, at sunset 
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they harnessed and set out. Herbage or water there | an extensive encampment, not unlike an English fair. 


was none; a sea of deep sand spread around; and 
another disaster distinguished this long and weary 
march. A favourite white mule became so weak, that 
towards morning she was unharnessed, and tied to the 
rear of the wagon, her place in the team being supplied 
by another of the horses. Slowly and heavily moved 
the wagon, till, after a violent jolt, it sunk to its axle 
insthe sand. After much strenuous exertion of the 
united strength of men and animals, it again jerked 
forward, and there was heard a shrill and piercing cry. 
The team was instantly stopped; but too late. Poor 
Whity must have fallen when the wagon sunk, and, 
unable to rise again, had her neck broken, for her 
owners found her in the agonies of death; and, not 
without a sigh, she too was left to the prowling 
wolves. 

They seemed to have been travelling on table-land 
for a time, as, before reaching Green River, they had 
to descend a steep hill. They gained the bank a 
little before noon, after a march of fifteen hours, and 
having made the longest stretch they ever attained— 
thirty miles without stopping. Green River is a rapid 
and beautiful stream, in some places deep; but having 
found a ford, they crossed it the evening of the same 
day, not without much risk from the weakness of the 
animals. Having moved along the bank for two miles 
in search of a resting-place, they encamped late, but 
cheered by a full moon, for a rest of two days. Here 
begins the territory of the Snake Indians, a large and 
fierce tribe, but on good terms with the whites, 
though, as none of these savages ever omit oppor- 
tunities of aggression when they may work it out 
with impunity, the vigilance of our travellers in estab- 
lishing a nightly guard was never suffered to relax. 
A few exhausted emigrants, besides Mr Edwardson’s 
party, were here gathered to recruit themselves and 
their teams. 

While resting by Green River, our energetic young 
friend, accompanied by some other of the wayfarers, 
paid a visit to an Indian village hard by, the inha- 
bitants of which numbered about 200. In the close 
vicinage of the streams, these villages are usually 
planted, for here only—in what is called the prairie- 
region—is to be found the desirable shelter of belts 
of wood. The wigwams were very irregularly erected, 
composed chiefly of skins, stretched over a few sapling 
stems, drawn together to a point overhead. The 
interior was very filthy and disorderly, men, women, 
and children herding promiscuously, but, except at 
night, the families appeared to live almost entirely in 
the open air; under the trees and by the river’s brink 
they clustered in blissful idleness or dreamy childish 
play. Inside and outside, the huts were covered, in 
festoons, with dried venison and buffalo-meat ; and Mr 
Edwardson procured from an elderly squaw, for an 
old shirt, several pair of deer-skin moccasins and as 
much venison as he could Moreover, the white 
visitors smoked with the chief men of the settlement 
the pipe of peace, which gave them the entrée of all 
the dwellings; and, in exchange for a little tobacco, 
they were promised a good supply of deer’s flesh 
while they remained in the neighbourhood. 

In the immediate vicinage of this Indian village, 
or encampment, for it was only a temporary one, our 
travellers witnessed a still more novel and stirring 
scene. It was the usual yearly meeting of the traders 
from the States with the trappers who frequent these 
wilds, and who are under engagement to the former to 
meet with them and dispose of their peltry. The traders 
were provided with ammunition, clothing, ardent spirits, 
and other things necessary or acceptable to the trap- 
pers and Indians, some of the latter of whom take care 
always to be at hand at such times, to come in for a 
share of the trading. Both traders and hunters employ 
mules to carry their goods and tents, so that it was 


The traders were six or seven innumber; the trappers 
ten times as numerous. Some of these latter had 
Indian wives and children with them. The trapper, 
living entirely in the wilds and among the Indians, 
generally forms a domestic relation with some young 
squaw, and as long as she pleases to follow him they 
remain together. When she thinks fit to leave him— 
which, however, she seldom does except when for a 
time he returns to the haunts of civilisation—she goes 
back to her tribe with her children, and he takes 
another wife. When Mr Edwardson visited this 
singular fair, and saw the piles of rich furs and skins, 
so valuable in commerce; the rough half-wild men 
who procure them; the shy dark women, and dirty 
half-bred children—he could perceive no good, but 
evil, in this mode of life, whatever wild charm genius 
may have thrown around a ‘ Hawkeye.’ There was a 
table for gaming among the other booths, where, at 
a Spanish game of cards, called monté, a trapper will 
lose at once the whole fruits of his year’s hunting. 
Intemperance was also there in debasing forms, and 
the visitor-emigrants were at length glad to retire 
from the scene. 


AN AURORA BOREALIS. 
O strance soft gleam ! O ghostly dawn 
That never brightens into day; - 
Ere earth’s mirk pall again be drawn, 
Let us look out beyond the gray. 


*Tis scarcely midnight by the clock ; 
There is no sound on glen or hill ; 

The moaning water down the rock 
Leaps, but the woods lie dark and still. 


Austere against the kindling sky 
Yon crumbling turret blacker grows ; 
Harsh light ! to shew remorselessly 
Ruins night hid in kind repose. 


Nay, veauteous light—nay, light that fills 
The whole heaven like a dream of Morn— 
As waking upon northern hills 
She smiles to see herself new-born— 


Strange light, I know thou wilt not stay; 
t many an hour must come and go 
Before the pale November day 
Break in the east, forlorn and slow. 


Yet blest one gleam—one gleam like this 

When heaven o’erbrims with splendours bright, 
And the long night that was, and is, 

And shall be—melts, absorbed in light ; 


Oh, blest one hour like this !—to rise 
And see grief’s shadows backward roll, 
While bursts on unaccustomed eyes 
The glad Aurora of the soul. 


DUTCH BOERS. 

These unfortunate Boers are, for the most part, men of 
considerable education and property, many of them having 
been reared in the rich districts of the Cape Colony; and, 
so far from being ‘the savage barbarians’ that the scan- 
dalous official dispatches of the colonial governors have 
always represented them to be, they are simply rough, 
straightforward country gentlemen, differing but little from 
ourselves in religion, by no means disloyal, and very much 
attached to English laws and usages.—Mason’s Life with 
the Zulus of Natal. 
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